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Four Months for 25 Cents. 


We offer FrieNps’ INTELLIGENCER, from Ninth month 8 to 


New Year for 25 cents. 


We began in issue of Ninth month 1, the printing of 
Papers and Addresses presented at the Friends’ Conference at 


Chautauqua. 


We have no more numbers of Ninth month tst or 8th. 


Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appre- 
ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good. I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate work, and as 
my customers remain with me from year 
to year I am satisfied that they get as 
good attention as could be had elsewhere. 
My prices are reasonable 


If your watch needs vegu/ating or setting bring it to 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIO 


LECTURE COURSE FOR 1900-1901! 


In the Assembly Room of the Association Build- 
ing Fifteenth and Cherry Streets. 

1. Wooprow Witson. . . . Eleventh month 23, 1900. 
“* Liberty.” 

2. Mrs.Mapet Loomis Topp Twelfth month 14, 1900. 
“ An Eclipse Trip to Tripoli in 1900.” 

9. Bases Pummy...-.ss-% First month 18, rgor. 
“Literary Fashions.” 


4. Hamitton W. Manis . . Second month 1s, rgor. 
“* A Great Man of Letters—Dr. Johnson.” 


5. Henry Van Dyke. . . . Third month 1s, 1901. 
** The Moral Law in the Domain of Art.” 
Course Tickets, $2.00 Single Admission, 50 cts. 
Tickets may be obtained at the Association Rooms, or 
from any member of the Lecture Committee. 


Anna Janney Lippincott, Wa. W. Brrpsact, 
1713 Green St. Swarthmore, Pa. 


Exuis W. Bacon, Heren M Foca, 
3412 Baring St. 1114 Mt. Vernon St. 


MorGan BuntinG, 140 N, rsth St. 











The ‘‘ New Sloyd Institute ’’ 


furnishes normal instruction in handiwork for classroom 
and for home recreation. Suitable work for all ages, 
three years upward. Classes meet outside of schooj 
hours at convenient places and times. 

Courses offered in ‘‘ Graphic Expression,” *‘ Sand and 
Clay Modeling,” ‘‘ Card Board Sloyd,” ‘‘ Weaving of 
Raphia, Baskets, Hammocks, Rugs, Cane Seats,” etc. 
“ Bent Wireand Iron Works,” “ Juvenile Wood Work,”’ 
“‘Wood Carving, Pyrography, Sewing,and Crochetting.”” 
New classes formed on application of six teachers. 
Positions awaiting competent teachers. Lists furnished 
on application. 

ALLEN LATSHAW (Drexel), Director, 
38 N. 36th Street, Philadelphia. 
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A MIDDLE AGED MAN, A FRIEND, WITH 
some experience in business and bookkeeping, 

desires a position. Good reference and security if re- 

quired. Address P. O. Box 276, Woodstown, N. J. 


WELL-EDUCATED WOMAN FRIEND, OC- 

cupied a portion of the week, would like something 
to do the remaining portion. Capable of teaching draw- 
ing and painting, or assuming the care of children, or 
making herself useful in many ways. Address No. 154, 
this Office. 

FRIEND, EXPERIENCED, DESIRES POSI- 
tion as feader and attendant, with invalid or elderly 

Address No. 153, InrELLIGENCER Office. 


lady. 


BoAk DING CAN BE OBTAINEDIN FRIENDS’ 
family, on line of Willow Grove trolley. Address 
Box 65, Jenkintown, Pa. 





ANTED.—A LADY WILL GIVE HER TIME 

to a physician for some instruction in physiology 

and anatomy, with smal] compensation. Address A., 
this Office. 


WANTED.—BY A REFINED, INTELLIGENT 

young woman, a position as housekeeper or com- 
panion; thoroughly competent and experienced. Address 
C. B., Lock Box 9, Kennett Square, Pa. 


ANTED.—PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 

Meeting Extracts, 1842—women’s, and any other 

previous to 1880 will be acceptable. JOSEPH M. 
TRUMAN, JR., 1500 Race Street. 


EFINED WOMAN WISHES POSITION AS 

managing housekeeper or matron of Institution. 

Thoroughly experienced, highest reference. Address 
L. G., INTELLIGENCER Office. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








FOR SALE. 


To close the estate of JOB R. MATHER a fine op- 
portunity is offered Investors or any one seeking a Sub- 
urban Home, to purchase 


A Picturesque Country Place 
at Penllyn 


on the North Pennsylvania Railroad, eighteen miles 
from Philadelphia. 

The Wissahickon Creek runs through this property. 
It has belonged for generations to an old Coloniad family, 
and is susceptible of being made, by the expenditure 
of very little money, into a magnificent country home. 

Buildings consist of Large Colonial Mansion of stone, 
Lodge House of stone, a Farmer’s Stone House, with 
large Stone Barn and Stabling. 

The ground through which the stream runs is adapted 
for pasturing of stock, the water being clear and pure. 
A substantial mill erected early in the century, with 
water power, is located on the stream at a suitable dis- 
tance from the dwelling. Grounds are shaded with old 
trees. This isan opportunity that does not often occur. 


Apply to the Executor at the adddress given below. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, 
409 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 





savmmereiea. 





ii FRIENDS’ 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Cone. 


Friends’ Sennen School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Eeiodyiies 
furnishes ss guarded education, and pre. 
pares Jor college 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } 


Circulars on application. 


} Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purics or Botu Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for — or busi- 
sess. The home-like surroundings make it ially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students edmittes when- 

ever there are vacancies. d for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, "Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, See’y, Ogonte, | Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. 


preparing 


MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 





The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Principal, 


Friends’ ‘Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N.Y 





Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
r7th. A successful School for nearly half a century. 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments. 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per school year. 

For Catalogues oe the Principal 

:we BYE, or R. DARLINGTON. 





Chelten Hills School, 
Wryncote, Penna. 


Will re-open Ninth month, 26. For circulars address, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


Ellwood Heacock 


UNDERTAKER 
Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, ete. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Ps. 


Dinner 25 Cents 
12 to 2 p. m. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Breakfast 7 to 8. 30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 
Rooms 50 cents per night. 
$3 and $4 per week. 
Public 


Telephone 
No 1-33.55. 


Address, 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TRIPs 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


October 4 and 18 are the remaining dates for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s popular 
ten-day excursions to Niagara Falls, from Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington. Special 
train will leave Washington 8 a. m., Baltimore 
9.05 a. m. 

Special train will leave 
8.10 a. m. 

Round-trip tickets will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Division; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster ; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg; $6.90 
from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from 
Williamsport ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Mt. Holly, 
Palmyra, New Brunswick, and principal inter- 
mediate stations. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connect- 
ing trains, stop-over privileges, and further 
information apply to nearest ticket agent, or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila 
delphia. 


Philadelphia at 


AN AUTUMN OUTING 
GETTYSBURG, LURAY, NATURAL BRIDGE, RICH 
MOND, OLD POINT COMFORT, AND 
WASHINGTON, 


A nine-day personally-conducted tour of the 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Battle- 
field of Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Natural 


Bridge, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and 
Washington will leave New York and Philadel- 


phia in a special train of Pullman cars on 
Tuesday, October 9. The party will be in 
charge of a tourist agent and an experienced 
chaperon. A whole day will be spent on the 
Battlefield of Gettysburg, a carriage drive with 
lectures by an able guide being included in the 
ticket. Ample time will be allowed at Luray 
and Natural Bridge to view the wondrous 
natural formations. Sunday, October 14, will 
be spent at Old Point Comfort. At Richmond 
and Washington opportunities will be presented 
to visit all the points of interest under intelli- 
gent guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary 
expenses, is $65 from New York, $63 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents, 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 
4 Court Street, or Pennsylvania Annex, foot 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


PA*LALAAAARABLLARALBEERARAABRRE 


Satisfaction in Photographic Work 
of all kinds for Amateurs. 


Bring your films or plates to me and avoid 
the trouble incident to developing, printing, 
etc. My charges are reasonable and satis- 
faction is assured. The readers of this 
paper are invited to call and examine my 
stock of photographs. There are many 
interesting views of Philadelphia and 
vacinity—historic spots of interest to all. 
Call or send for booklet ‘* Historic Land- 
marks of Philadelphia."’ Price, 25 cents, 
postage paid. It contains twenty-five excel- 
lent half-tone views of places in Philadelphia 
and vacinity. 

E. M. THURBER, 1221 Arch St., Phila. 

A blotter with a photograph will be sent free, 


= paid, to everyone who uses a camera. 
ours for the asking. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR igoo. 
XL. 

It ts said of Anthony Benezet that he requested of 
his friends, if they should wish to say anything of him 
by way of memorial after his death, it might be only 
this: “Anthony Benezet was a poor creature, and 
through Divine favor he was enabled to know it.” 


Anthony Benezet, a Friend, a teacher, born in France, 
1713, came to Philadelphia 1731, died 1784. He wasa pio- 
neer Abolitionist, a co-worker with and even predecessor, of 
John Woolman. 


“IN MANUS TUAS DOMINE!” 


THE glow has faded from the west 
The splendor from the mountain’s crest ; 
Stern Day's relentless task is done 
And Nature rests at set of sun. 
But ere she shuts her weary eyes, 
Soothed as by airs of Paradise, 
She softly prays on bended knee, 
‘* In manus tuas, Domine !"’ 


And thou, my soul, be sure when night 
In God's good time puts out the light, 
And draws the curtains soft and dim 
Round weary head and heart and limb, 
Thou wilt be glad! But ere you go 
To sleep that no rude dreams shall know, 
Be this prayer said for you and me,— 
‘* In manus tuas Domine !*’ 
—Julia C. R. Dorr, in Atlantic Monthly. 


GOD, EVERYWHERE!’ 
BY ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


Let us turn our thought toward this beautiful hymn 
of the Psalmist : 


O Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. . 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if I make my 
bed in hell, behold, thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning and flee to the utter- 
most parts of the sea ; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me. 

If I say, surely the darkness shall cover me; even the 
night shall be light about me. 

Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee; but the night 
shineth as the day : the darkness and the light are both alike 
to thee. 


Everywhere, God! not only the enveloping 
atmosphere, the great aerial ocean whose vibrations 
touch the nerves of sight and hearing, the element 
in which our bodies live and move; but everywhere 
the greater enveloping atmosphere—God, the vitality 
of all that lives ; the Light in which can be no darkness 


} Read to students of Swarthmore College, Ninth month 23, 1900. 








at all! We do not see the air we breathe; we know 
it best when we miss it most. Let the air-pump be 
applied to this room in which we are assembled, and 
as the exhaustion became complete, our hearts would 
flutter and flutter, and presently cease to beat. 
Neither can we see God with these outward eyes of 
ours. It is possible to go through life seeing only 
what these outward eyes make visible to us. The 
sky may be only an overarching canopy of clouds. 
The trees and beauteous flowers may be only carbon 
and nitrogen and chlorophyl. The mountains may 
be only great masses of forest-covered granite or 
marble. Men and women may be only parents or 
brethren or friends. If our vision stops with these 
outward things, glorious and noble as they are, we 
miss the soul of them all. There is the Supreme 
Builder and Maker of them all, whose thoughts men 
are striving always to think after him. We use: the 
words “ Supreme Builder and Maker,’’ they enly hint 
at a great conception which our finite minds cannot 
hope ever to make complete. I take a blade of grass 
in my hand, I know that men are able to make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before; but 
the single blade, that baffles the profoundest scientist, 
he cannot make it. That single blade of grass, then, 
which men cannot make, becomes an altar before 
which we may bow in deepest reverence, and 
acknowledge the Creative Power—God. The Athen- 
ians raised an altar to the uxknown God/ and yet, 
what revelations of himself are in his wondrous 
works. How could he be the “unknown God” to 
men who lived beneath his shining sky; who knew 
the majesty of the mountains and sea; the beauty of 
form and color, not in flowers alone, but grains, all 
forms of creation ; who felt the love in human hearts 
that must have been kindled from the heart of God! 
It is in the power of the single blade of grass to 
unseal our eyes so that we may see God everywhere, 
and know that we cannot ‘go from his spirit’ nor 
“flee from his presence.” To the psalmist, God was 
the Jehovah, the Lord Almighty. Then there came 
a day of tenderer revelation. It was the little lad of 
Galilee who first said, “I must be about my Father's 
business.” 

Thenceforth there was not only God everywhere ; 
but there was everywhere a Father, and all men were 
become brethren, and the earth was flooded with 
light, and light and love were one. The ‘‘ Father’s 
business’’ filled all his years. The “ Father’s busi- 


ness” needed human hands to carry it on, to be 
strength to the weak, and healing for the sick, and 
sight to the blind, and comfort to the sorrowing. 
The “ Father’s business”’ brought the man of Galilee 
to the cross, but it made him the Light of the world. 
Since he said “ Father” all men who have heard his 
word in their souls, have drawn closer to God; and 
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steadfast light is in our lives in proportion as we live 
toward God. 

May the psalmist’s vision, illuminated by the 
later light, be our vision! I would urge that we make 
these words of the psalmist our own, that we may 
say them over and over, and make them daily bread 
to our souls, and that we may grow toward their full 
meaning. Shall we do our work as unto God? It is 
this spirit of consecration that ennobles all work that 
really makes us co-workers with God. Shall we play 
as in the presence of the Lord? O, yes, he has made 
us to love play ; we have only to think if our play is 
pure and worthy of this great, enveloping Presence. 
Shall we live with our friends as in the presence of 
God? It may be that these very friends of ours give 
us glimpses of God that we get in no other way. 
The sincerity of our friend—his nobleness, his merci- 
fulness, his dependableness—can we help believing 
that they spring from the Divine! 

It is only this high plane of living toward God 
that is worth our while. It is true that our steps will 
be stumbling steps for many a year. We are so 
human, and have so many besetments! We shall 
make mistakes of judgment; we shall lose our tem- 
per; we shall speak the harsh word; we shall 
actwally hurt one another; we shall fail of our 
standard of honor; but let us not go down because 
we fall down! We can trust the patience of God! 
He will be glad of heart, as our father and mother 
are, when we rise up from every fall, and courageously 
keep our course upward toward Himself! 


Papers and Addresses at Chautauqua. 
VI. 


PERSONAL PURITY AND ITS INFLUENCE UPON 
CHARACTER, 


BY O. EDWARD JANNEY, M.D., BALTIMORE, 


In the early morning, as the Master sat in the 
Temple teaching, he beheld a tumultuous throng of 
people pushing along through the crowd, toward 
where he was seated. As they approached he ob- 
served them to be all men except one—a woman— 
who, with her hands bound, was being dragged to- 
ward him. The men were by no means the lowest 
class. Among them were lawyers, scribes, rulers 
among the Jews, elderly men and young, of the sect 
of Pharisees. In their eyes were cruelty and crafti- 
ness. The woman was a sinner, taken in the very 
act, and they were dragging her before the Master to 
be judged. His judgment of her was merciful, and it 
saved her: she was to sin no more. But his judg- 
ment of her accusers was terrible, and it condemned 
them ; like a keen blade penetrating to the centre of 
their scared consciences came the words, “ He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at 
her!” 

As the picture stands out clear in the vivid colors 
of imagination several questions are at once presented. 
Why was the woman alone arraigned; why not her 
companion also? What estimate did these Eastern 
peoples place upon woman? Was the purity of the 
Master’s life entirely new to his world? How far has 


his evident belief in an equal standard of morality 
for both men and women since become the belief and 
practice of mankind ? 

No doubt the adoption of one standard of mor- 
ality for men and another for women, resulting in the 
utter rejection of an erring companion, had its origin 
far back in the mists of the past, when the wife was 
little more than a slave, regarded by her lord as— 

‘* Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his 
horse."’ 

The holding of such an unjust standard, overlook- 
ing the fact that the soul of the woman is equally as 
holy as that of the man, has led the way to most 
forms of immorality. It leads the boy to vulgar 
speech, to trashy novels, to variety shows, to worse 
places. It is the excuse for the present corrupt con- 
dition of the stage. It is the reason for the extremely 
low standard of morality among multitudes of young 
men all about us. During the struggle that was 
made last spring to prevent the production on the 
stage of an impure play, one of those interested in 
the performance remarked, “‘ In my experience I have 
found that the American people like the worst you 
can give them. They won’t go unless they can see 
something bad !” 


‘*The hardening influence of familiarity is proverbial. 
Words, gestures, actions, and innuendoes which would have 
been resented instantly and fiercely [by theatre audiences] 
fifteen years ago, now excite merriment only, not indignation. 
Nor is this callousness a phenomenon peculiar to the cheaper 
theatres, or what are supposed to be the less cultivated audi- 
ences. It is even more conspicuous in the most fashionable 
houses. The truth cannot be stated too plainly—unmistak- 
able references of the most objectionable and vicious sort are 
habitually and freely uttered before young women presumably 
reared in all imaginable delicacy and refinement, and are 
heard without the least apparent embarrassment. Insidious 
poison of this kind, which saps the foundations of modesty, 
and slowly deadens all the finer instincts, is incomparably 
more dangerous to the moral health of the community than 
the clumsy and brazen vulgarity which carries its own anti- 
dote with it.’ (The Century Magazine, July, 1900.) 

The injustice to women that follows the adoption 
of a false standard of morality is evident. On the 
one hand, if happily placed in life, she is guarded 
from evil with the greatest solicitude ; but if unpro- 
tected, an orphan, a widow’s child, or compelled to 
work for a living, and especially if poor, she is in con- 
stant danger. Thousands of young girls in cities are 
employed in stores at wages which range from $2.00 
to $4.00 a week, and are compelled to dress neatly 
and board themselves on such wages. Can you not 
see the terrible risk they run ? 

The situation is far worse on the continent of 
Europe, where is established what is known as “‘ State 
Regulation of Vice,’’ a most iniquitous system, which 
vainly seeks to protect men and society at the ex- 
pense of the happiness, liberty, and morality of the 
women of the middle and poorer classes. To such 
proportions has this evil grown that it was thought 
wise and necessary to hold in London last year a 
representative Congress, to seek to abolish what is 
called there “‘ white slave trade,” or traffic in girlhood, 
which is the necessary adjunct to State Regulation. 

The injustice to woman is further shown when we 
note the results of regarding her as an inferior being, 
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whose chief duty is to minister to the pleasures of 
man. The history of nations has shown most clearly 
that in those countries in which woman lias been thus 
regarded, there has been a steady deterioration in 
physique, in mental power, in patriotic ideals, in all 
that goes to make the good citizen, with the inevit- 
able result of final loss of national existence. This 
was the cause of the fall of Assyria, of Egypt, of 
Greece, of Rome, and the only reason that the 
Turkish empire has endured is the constant importa- 
tion of peasant women from the provinces to supply 
the harems. 

And, viewing the conditions more closely, it is 
evident that among modern nations, those in which 
the respect for woman is lowest and where strict eti- 
quette restricts her to a narrow and secluded life, as 
in Spain and the South American republics, progress 
is least; while, on the other hand, in those nations 
in which woman has the largest measure of liberty 
and independence, where she is held in highest re- 
spect, as in Germany, Great Britain, and the United 
States, there Christianity is most virile, progress most 
encouraging, civilization most advanced, the general 
well-being and happiness and virtue of the people 
greatest. 

Those who have at heart the permanence and well- 
being of these great Anglo-Saxon nations would do 
well earnestly to ponder the influence of woman on 
their future, and the necessity that exists for woman 
to be encouraged to gain the greatest degree of 
culture. The efforts of woman to seek her rights— 
an instinct, perhaps—is in the line of progress. When 
men and women are equally usefully employed, they 
tend to remain pure, but allow either to become idle 
and there is a strong tendency towards sensuality. 
Woman must therefore have her full share of 
honorable and socially useful human toil, if the purity 
of the race is to be increased. Thus honored and 
thus useful, she will be in a position to demand purity 
for purity, insisting on that equal standard of morals 
which requires that the prospective husband shall be 
as pure in thought and life as his prospective wife. 
Then the libertine will be driven from society, as 
unfit for association, and not, as now, received without 
question or censure. 

Nor is a double standard of morals much less 
unjust to man than to woman. Thethought that an 
immoral man is less bad than an erring woman has 
wrought incalculable harm, resulting in the production 
of a low moral standard among great numbers of 
young men, and the presence in all communities of 
a class of men whose honor cannot be trusted, whose 
conversation is vile, and in whose company girls and 
women are not safe. Such standards of thought can 
only result in deterioration of character, for which 
these young men are not so much to blame as are 
those who had their early training in charge. If their 
education had been in accordance with elevated ideals, 
and their environment kept pure, the type of character 
resulting would have been high and noble, instead of 
selfish and base. They are the victims of the double 
standard of morality. They have the right to censure 
with bitter words those who should have taught them 
differently and did not. 





Nor does the injustice to young men cease at this 
point. Every strong evil when yielded to leaves its 
impress on the nature, and a succession of such ex- 
periences weakens the character, as a faulty piece of 
timber weakens a building. The pure young man is 
therefore far more likely to be the strong man of 
middle life and one who will be enabled to enjoy a 
hale and hearty old age. This important fact be- 
comes more emphatic when consideration is given 
to the truth that God has set the seal of his dis- 
approval upon an impure life by making disease its 


attendant. 
(Conclusion io follow.) 





OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 41.—TENTH MOonrTH 14, 1900. 
NAHUM. 


GOLDEN TExT.—The Lord is slow to anger, and great 

in power, and will by no means clear the 
guilty. —Nahum i., 3. 

Read in Class.—Nahum, Chaps. I. and II., or I. and III. 
ANOTHER prophet of the group called out by the con- 
ditions of the declining years of Judah was Nahum. 
His brief prophecy differs widely in spirit from those 
heretofore considered, and, indeed, from all others in 
the Bible except perhaps that of Obadiah. For it 
is throughout an exultant cry of satisfied vengeance, 
and is only redeemed from savagery by that clear 
recognition, characteristic of the prophetic point of 
view, that this vengeance is the visitation of Jehovah 
and that it is the necessary penalty of unrighteousness. 
It is not as the oppressor of Judah, but as the enemy 
of Jehovah that Nahum rejoices in the prospective fall 
of Nineveh. Hatred of sin, and not hatred of 
Assyrians, is the fundamental note of his prophecy. 

The prophet was an Elkoshite. The site of his 
native city is not known, but was probably somewhere 
in southern Judah. Theterms of his prophecy imply 
that Nineveh was either besieged already or that its 
investment was certain and near at hand. According 
to Herodotus a siege of Nineveh was begun by the 
Medes about 625, but it was evidently not successful. 
About 607 they again surrounded the city and after 
a siege of two years captured and destroyed it. The 
prophecy of Nahum may belong to the time of either 
attack. It gives utterance to a feeling toward Assyria 
which possessed Judah during all the period when the 
great oppressor was tottering to her fall. 

The prophecy is poetic both in form and in spirit, 
and easily lends itself to rhythmic translation. Some 
students believe the first chapter, with some verses of 
the second, to have originally been cast in the form of 
an alphabetic Psalm. The text of this portion of the 
prophecy has not been well preserved, and parts of it 
are untranslatable. It may be that the first chapter 
is by another hand than that of the writer of the other 
two. However that may be, it forms a most appro- 
priate introduction to them. ‘The Lord is a jealous 
God and avengeth.” ‘The Lord is slow to anger, 
and great in power, and will by no means clear the 
guilty.” And whois “ the guilty?” Who but proud 
Nineveh, who has carried bloody war into all the 
earth, who has made captive the people of many lands, 
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who has laid the weight of her oppressions and ex- 
actions on every nation. Now shall the miseries she 
has dealt out to others be visited upon herself. “The 
chariots rage in the streets,” ‘“‘the spears are shaken 
terribly.” ‘‘ Woe to the bloody city ! it is all full of 
lies and rapine, the prey departeth not. The noise of 
the whip, and the noise of the rattling of wheels ; 
and prancing horses, and jumping chariots; the 
horsemen mounting, and the flashing sword, and the 
glittering spear; and a multitude of slain, anda great 
heap of carcasses; and there is none end of the 
corpses; they stumble upon the corpses.”  (iii., 
I-13. 

i worth while for a few moments to turn aside 
from God as our father and look a moment upon God 
the punisher. And yet, even that word carries with 
it a wrong implication ; rather let us say we will con- 
sider God as one under whose law results inevitably 
follow upon sufficient causes. ‘‘ He will byno means 
clear the guilty.’ The innocent child puts its hand 
in the fire and it shrivels. The thoughtless boy or 
girl neglects proper exercise, eats indigestible dainties, 
violates the laws of health, and a life is wrecked. 
The good man exhausts his energies in a good cause, 
exposes himself unduly in the interests of his fellows 
and disease takes hold on him. The wages of physi- 
cal sin is death. God is no respecter of persons. 
His laws of life are fixed, and those who disregard 
them are dashed in pieces. Is your life deprived of 
half of its energies by carelessness in diet, by the 
recklessness of self-indulgence, by neglect of the laws 
of the body? ‘He will by no means clear the 
guilty.” 

The easy-minded student allows himself to fall 
into slovenly ways of thinking. He exercises his 
ingenuity in playing upon the weaknesses of his 
teachers and so avoids the necessity of hard study. 
He takes his history by rote; his mathematics are 
half memorized, half borrowed; he gallops through 
language ona “‘pony.”” Wherefore his mind becomes 
flabby as an unused muscle; he does not believe in 
the beautiful and orderly sequence of things which 
follows a comprehension of mathematical truth. As 
student life is a process of evading and overreaching 
teacher and fellow-student, so adult life is the art of 
getting ahead of fellow-men; and that noble attitude 
of mind is sacrificed by which a true man will refuse, 
in any case, to make gain of another’s weakness, by 
which we stand ever as seekers after the truth—and 
the dishonest student becomes the sharp lawyer, the 
quack doctor, the hireling priest. A young man 
makes self the center of his world. He comes to 
feel that his pleasures, his opinions, his standing in 
society are of an importance far greater than those 
of his neighbors and companions. He shoulders his 
way to his own desires, regardless of pain, unless it 
is so near as to affect his personal comfort; careless 
of misery unless it obtrudes on his personal outlook 
and interferes with his zsthetic sense. And so his 
sense of proportion is lost. He loses the power to 
measure men and things. He becomes the bigot in 
religion, the conservative in society, the partisan in 
politics. ‘“ He will by no means clear the guilty.” 


The young woman postpones the noble things 
she would do. She has visions of the beauty and 
helpfulness of unselfish womanhood, but the details 
are tiresome. She would like to understand the 
movements of the great world around her and to 
revive the almost lost art of intelligent conversation. 
She would like to understand the complex problems 
of society and lend a hand in their solution. She 
would be glad to study the nature of the child and so 
be prepared for the sacred task of motherhood. But 
it is so much trouble to establish system in life and to 
conscientiously devote it to thought and to “ solid” 
reading. It is so easy to spend the spare hour over 
the latest novel ; it is so interesting to consider the 
details of the next new dress; it is so delightful to 
guess concerning the last or next engagement, and to 
discuss the difficulties of some particular phase of the 
servant question. Consequently the conversation of 
our great leisure class rarely rises above small talk. 
The wife is often no more than relaxation to the 
husband, if, indeed, she does not sink to the position 
of one whose talk is rather endured than enjoyed ; 
the adult woman is narrow, sentimental, petty. ‘‘ He 
will by no means spare the guilty.” 

And the ethical law is no less imperative. ‘‘ God 
is not mocked.” Men trifle with right and wrong 
and think of no effect in character. They lie 
directly or by indirection in society, in business, in 
religion. They seek for gain in the loss of others; 
they reap where they have not sown. They allow to 
themselves petty indulgences in known wrong; they 
set for themselves small temptations, intending to 
yield. And they find in the end that a character 
flimsily made is a flimsy character. That moral con- 
trol of self which is at the basis of righteousness can 
only be attained by repeated choice of right rather 
than wrong. Shall we not let the prophet speak to 
us out of the long distant past and introduce into our 
lives new and high standards to take the place of 
poor and low ones? “The Lord will by no means 
clear the guilty.” ‘ Who can stand before his indig- 
nation? and who can abide in the fierceness of his 


anger?” ‘He will pursue his enemies into dark- 
ness.”’ 


It is lovely to see in all those with whom we 
mingle and have daily intercourse a patient, quiet dis- 
position, not ruffled with all the little annoyances 
occurring in every-day life, but ever striving to con- 


ques them by pure thoughts and kind words. Often 
when these angry feelings are aroused within us, if 
we would only check them at once, how soon would 
smiles brighten our faces, and not only bring joy to 
our own souls, but cast a ray of sunshine on those 
around us. Let us cultivate gentleness. Kindness 
can be practiced by every one, under all circum- 
stances, as it costs nothing.— [ Exchange. ] 
ds€ 
Tue glory of a life is in the quantity of devoted- 
ness to God, in the fidelity with which the simplest 
thing is done, in the quantity of the higher life that 
can be thrown into the lowliest duty or the humblest 
position.— [J. F. W. Ware. ] 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
URBANISTA: IN SUMMER-TIME. 


BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 
DurinG the summer the forest trees have been pro- 
viding themselves with buds for the next year’s 
growth. We scarcely comprehend the amount of 
preparation required until we count the time devoted 
to that object, —fully nine months of the year. The 
buds of this summer will not burst before May of 
1901, and until that time the slow though hidden 
processes of growth and’development are continued. 
In each particular kind the work proceeds according 
to its own method, but we will take those of a single 
species, for instance, the white-heart-hickory, which 
happens to be next at hand. By the middle of 
August the terminal bud of this season’s growth is 
large, from one-third to one-half an inch in length, 
and of proportional thickness. Removing a few of 
the outer scales, we come to a series folded one over 
the other, each of which looks like the glossiest of 
drab satin—none more beautiful woven from the silk 
worm’s coccoon. Removing these we find only a 
few reddish-brown, horny points, but in these lie the 
promise of the next year. From them will bud a 
green stalk, on each side of which springs a tassel of 
filaments bearing the staminate flowers with pollen 
grains for the fertilization of the ovule. Following 
these tassels will arise from the same stem in definite 
order five leaves, each with usually seven leaflets, or 
thirty-five leaflets in all from one bud. 

Nor is this all. From the same stem, it‘may be as 
much as two weeks later, is matured the fertile flower. 
It may be asked why the fertile flower is not matured 
at the same time that the pollen grains are ripe. In 
the answer to this question lies one secret of the 
advance toward perfection made by the species. This 
flower must receive its pollen from elsewhere. It 
cannot be fertilized from its own bud. It is true that 
wind-wafted pollen may come from a poorer tree, but 
it may also come from a better one. Nature takes 
large risks, but on the whole she is an imposter. The 
scientific agriculturist takes no risk. He pollinates, 
intentionally, from superior kinds, and improves in 
years what Nature does in centuries. He has dis- 
covered that the Pecan will hybridize with the Hick- 
ories, and he plants them in near proximity to each 
other. He does not allow Pig-nuts and Water 
Hickories to grow near to his choice Shellbarks. He 
gives them the best companions he can find, the soil 
which they prefer, and then takes advantage of the 
natural laws governing hickories, and with admirable 
results too. Possibly the human educator might 
learn some lessons from the horticulturist. 

$In the black walnut, the white-heart hickory, the 
pig-nuts, and the bitter hickory, the white “ ker- 
nel” or “meat” of the nut can be distinctly seen 
even when the entire fruit is so soft that it can be 
readily sliced with a pen-knife. As early as the 
middle of August the kernel of the black walnut, 
although still immature, is edible, improving in quality 
of course, with the advance of the season. 
On the contrary, the kernel of our best “ shell- 





barks”? remains immature until very late. Nuts with 
the hull and shell both so hard as to require a saw 
in making cross-sections, show the space destined for 
the future kernel, to be occupied with a colorless 
protoplasmic fluid, which in time gives place to a 
solidified substance of a deep brown color.. Such is 
its condition on the 1st of September. At this time 
the thin shell looks as if pencilled in white on a dark 
back-ground, the interior being of the darkest hue, 
the hull being undivided, although later it splits into 
four segments. During the remainder of the season 
the change, probably a chemical one, which converts 
this uninviting mass into the highly-flavored, sweet 
nut of the shell-bark hickory, must take place. A 
report from a chemist in relation to these changes 
would doubtless be an interesting one, showing that 
sugar, oil, and nutty flavor are developed from the 
original material, under the process of ripening. 


In the little valley extending westward between 
the hills are two trees not many yards distant from 
each other, and standing apart from the woods, with 
room to expand in every direction. Both are oaks, 
and both are peculiarly fine trees, but they differ 
widely in character. One is a white, the other a 
scarlet oak, and each is a representative of a section 
of the oak family. In the white oak the leaf masses 
are rounded, and in the leaf itself, the lobes are 
rounded, the whole tree being massive and stately, 
and an expression of strength and endurance. This 
particular tree is conical in form, its height much ex- 
ceeding its breadth, and is so completely covered by 
masses of foliage that only a few feet of the base of 
its trunk can be seen. In many white oaks the 
breadth is equal, if not even greater than the height, 
the lower limbs extending horizontally to a distance 
of at least half the height of the tree on each side. 
This is commonly the case in aged trees, giving a 
dome-like form. A further characteristic of the 
white oak is the fact that its acorns mature in about 
six months from the time of blooming, as do those 
of other oaks belonging to the annual fruiting sec- 
tion. While none of our native trees exceed this in 
majesty, it is wholly unsuited for a street tree, on 
account of its low branching, and its close foliage. 
In this region there are two well-marked varieties of 
white oak, one being that already described, the other 
being characterized by long, finger-like, but also 
rounded leaf-lobes. The latter is perhaps the most 
abundant here. It is a remarkably rapid grower, the 
young wood of the season, in a special tree which I 
have measured, being from one foot to eighteen inches 
in length. Both varieties are magnificent for parks 
or private grounds of large extent. 

The scarlet oak belongs to the biennial section 
of the oaks, the acorns requiring about eighteen 
months to reach maturity. In these trees the leaf- 
lobes are pointed, instead of rounded, and the tree 
itself is more sharply defined. Our scarlet oak is 
obovate in outline, being broadest at about two-thirds 
of its height. Above this point the limbs form a 
symmetrical but loose crown, while below it they 
gradually narrow, so as at length to extend only a 
few feet from the trunk. This form gives it an aspect 
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of lightness and grace rather than of majesty. The 
limbs are poised elastically, at first rising and then 
gently drooping, and are so disposed that from base 
to tip the whole trunk can be clearly traced through 
the foliage. The pointed leaves and beautifully 
spreading branches give it an expression of vivacity 
in harmony with the light, glossy green of its foliage, 
which sparkles in the sunlight, or hides itself in 
shadow. 

This tree does not appear to have reached the 
limits of its growth, as it is only twenty inches in 
diameter, about eighty feet in height, and nearly fifty 
feet in breadth at its widest branching. 

In its autumnal coloring, the scarlet oak is by far 
the richest of the whole family, retaining its splendor 
after all its companions have faded. For an avenue 
or street tree, this species cannot be excelled. The 
open spaces between the trees will form Gothic-shaped 
arches at least fifty feet in height for the free admis- 
sion of light and air, while the loose crown above 
offers the needful noon shade. A street 100 feet 
wide would be elegantly adorned, and ideally well 
shaded by two rows, one on each side, of these trees. 
Amongst shade-trees, native or foreign, we have no 
species superior to the scarlet oak, for the purpose 
indicated. 

In this region, and probably elsewhere, a foreign 
ornamental tree is claiming naturalization. The 
Paulownia imperialis of Japan, with its multitude of 
small, winged seeds, has escaped from cultivation so 
long ago that a large tree of the wood has become 
a secondary seed distributor. Within a wide radius 
of this tree new seedlings of different ages are making 
their appearance in abundance. They are in the 
wood, in the door-yard, on a rocky cliff, or in the 
crevices of rocks where the conditions of growth 
seem most unfavorable. In one case a seed has been 
blown into a crevice of a bed of flat rocks, where 
seemingly there is no chance of nourishment, yet a 
young tree is growing there. It has, apparently, no 
leverage, and whether it can force these rocks apart 
and get its roots into good soil is a question which 
only time can answer. I remember, however, that 
many years ago, at Pikeland Friends’ meeting-house, 
at Kimberton (Chester county, Pennsylvania), an elm 
seed dropped between the hall of the building and 
the stone steps which led to the doors of both sides 
of the meeting-house. These stones were broad and 
heavy, but the little elm pushed them away and made 
room for itself to grow, until it became necessary to 
remove it. It had the forces of the universe behind 
it. Our little Paulownia may do the same, for the 
forces of the universe are eternal. 

Media, Pa. 


WHATEVER you may /ee/, you ought to do and 
say that which is right. There is no merit in mere 
sincerity. Sincerity, like consistency, is commenda- 
ble only when it is in the direction of the right.— 
H. C. Trumbull. 

s¢€ 

‘GRACE teaches us in the midst of life’s greatest 
comforts to be willing to die, and in the midst of its 
greatest crosses to be willing to live.” 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, 1900. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING commenced its sessions, 
in the meeting-house at Clear Creek, with the 
Meeting for Ministers and Elders, on Seventh-day 
morning Ninth month 15. Nearly all from the 
distant meetings arrived the day previous. A heavy 
rain Sixth-day night laid the dust, and made every 
thing fresh and pleasant. 

Promptly at ten we assembled, gathering into a 
solemn quiet, which was after a time broken by Abel 
Mills saying, the Father’s presence is alway ready to 
help the willing ones; that his treasury is ever full, 
and that the more we draw upon it, the more we get 
from it. David Wilson remarked, he thought we 
had come with grateful hearts for the many mercies 
received, and if we have assembled in the right spirit, 
and endeavor to make this a good meeting, we shall 
not be disappointed ; and if love is dominant, all will 
be right. We should shed our little light as far as we 
can ; live up to our high calling as it is in Christ Jesus. 
When we come into a living silence, we shall know 
of the Master feeding his flock, and then will our 
meetings be blessed with a power not of man, which 
will enable us to “ call sons from afar, and daughters 
from the end of the earth.” 

In considering the queries, A. Mills spoke of the 
unity that should be between ministers and elders, 
and of the great responsibility of this body, not only 
to develop ourselves, but to say, ‘‘ Come brother, 
come sister, let us go up to the house of God to- 
gether.” He thought more care should be exercised 
to procure right reading for children. D. Wilson 
thought example more powerful than precept, but 
that not enough care is given to instruct our families 
in our principles and testimonies; precept and 
example should go hand in hand. Hannah A. 
Plummer thought the motive in setting an example 
should be, not to set the example only, but do it be- 
cause it is right, and then it will be a good example. 

First-day morning, at 10 o’clock, we gathered in 
silence, and shortly our vocal exercises commenced 
by earnest supplication, followed by Walter True- 
blood in a few words, saying he thought not enough 
stress was laid on right living, but too much on be- 
lieving. 

Edward Coale quoted the saying of Jesus to his 
disciples, ‘It is expedient for you that I go away ; 
for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you.”’ He thought that Jesus, in making this 
declaration, laid the corner-stone of the Christian 
religion ; the disciples did not understand him then,— 
do we,now? We have aclearer conception of truth 
now, than did those in ages past, yet he felt religious 
sentiment was not gaining ground so rapidly as we 
wou'd like, though there is an advance ; we must still 
strive to reach up, for there are always heights un- 
attained. The aim of religion is to meet our in- 
dividual needs. In the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment, which was one of law entirely, priests stood 
between God and men, toinstructthem. The mission 
of Jesus was to make every one his own priest and 
prophet, independent before God. The speaker said 
there is nothing so precious to us as our religious 





















faith, which we cherish above every thing else, even 
life itself. It was his thought that when one is doing 
the very best he knows he is leading a religious life. 
We must use our own understanding ; walk in the 
pathway opened before us, not before our fathers ; 
must see our own Christ, realize him in our own 
hearts. The aim of Jesus was to make his religion 
plain and simple, so all could understand it; it was 
not merely abstaining from evil, though that is much, 
but it was doing good; a positive, not a negative 
religion. Christ in our own hearts tells us what is 
right and what is wrong. 

Hannah A. Plummer said revelation is in propor- 
tion to our willingness and capacity to receive it. 
The fountain is always open. We do not do wrong 
from lack of knowledge, so much as from lack of 
willingness to obey God’s teachings. Evil comes 
from the uncontrolled appetites and passions of 
mankind. A. Mills said if we listen to the voice of 
God he will be our God, and we will be his people. 
God’s love is as free as air and plenty as water. 
His power is unlimited and he is a friend to us 
always. Where is the kingdom of Heaven? Is ita 
city paved with gold? Nay, but a condition of heart, 
where Christ reigns. 

In the afternoon a much larger assembly gathered 
than in the morning, and were addressed by A. Mills 
in a few words, in which he said, the more we 
develop, the nearer we approach God; if our 
thoughts are pure, they emanate from him; every 
time we transgress God’s law, he beckons us back to 
him. E. Coalethen spoke, taking for his text, Paul’s 
advice to the Galatians: ‘‘ Be not deceived ; God is 
not mocked, for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. For he that soweth to the flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that 
soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap life 
everlasting.”” He thought it a practical text, both 
for religious and secular life. The normal condition 
of humanity is good, though there is much evil in 
the world: this is brought about by “ sowing to the 
flesh.” He illustrated his remarks by comparisons 
with the outward world; if we sow good seed, we 
expect a crop of grain in return; if we sow foul seed, 
we will reap a harvest of weeds. Religion is prac- 
tical, and we should not make a mystery of it: when 
we are in harmony with the divine nature we see 
every thing and person good, but when out of har- 
mony it is the reverse. 

First-day evening a meeting was held by appoint- 
ment at Magnolia, a little town a few miles distant 
from our meeting-house. It was well attended and 
addressed acceptably by Edward Coale and Mary G. 
Smith. 

Second-day morning, the 17th, at 8 o’clock, the 
Representative Committee met with a full quorum. 
A memorial for Mary Ann Swaney, of Nebraska 
Half-Year’s Meeting, was produced, and referred toa 
committee. 

At 10 o'clock the yearly meeting proper assem- 
bled. A minute was read for Samuel Battin, and his 
wife Emily, elders, from Selma, Clark county, Ohio, 
of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, Indiana Y. M., 
and we welcomed them to our midst, with the desire 
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that they feel at home in the exercise of any duty 
required of them. 


absent, with sufficient reasons for their absence. 


meetings gave us cheer and encouragement, for we 

are all co-workers in the cause of Christ; this will 
make us unselfish. The evidences of life in these 
meetings, as given by their messages, are very grati- 

fying; they show an increase in the labors of the 

Philanthropic Committee, some of them among 

wronged and neglected women and children. 
were pleased with the report on “ Purification of the 
Press.” 
thought that our testimony in favor of peace and 
against war is needed now as never before. 
rejoiced us that the First-day school interests were 
advancing. All of these subjects as brought before 
‘us in this manner, caused much comment from many 
members, and the general opirion appeared to be 
that it would deprive us of much satisfaction if this 


epistolary correspondence, from any cause, should 
cease. 





anxious and useless forebodings concerning the future, 
either our own or those of our dear ones. 
joys, present blessings, slip by ; and we miss half 
their sweet flavor, and all for want of faith in Him 
who provides for the tiniest insect in the sunbeam ! 


each day, walk trustingly over that day’s appointed 
path,—thorny or flowery, crooked or straight, know- 


ing that evening will bring us sleep, peace, and home ? 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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Several representatives were present, and some . 











The reading of the Epistles from our sister yearly 
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We were glad of the emphasis given to the 














It also 















































ELIZABETH H. COALE. 





Holder, Ill. 








( Conclusion to follow.) 











Wuat a vast proportion of our lives is spent in 
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Why cannot we, slipping our hand into his 























d~ 

Ir only we could once try the highest form of 
Christianity on a large scale in our treatment of the 
heathen or in the relations between nations, an aston- 
ishing change might be noticed. The heathen would 
be astonished at a Christianity which was applied, as 
if, for instance, Christians believed in the beatitudes 
of Jesus or the chapter on charity, which Paul wrote. 
Suppose the great nations should even adopt a com- 
mon test of conduct, and say, “After you is man- 
ners.” How easy arbitration would become.—[ Chris- 
tian Register. | 
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BE patient with everyone, but above all with 
yourself. I mean, do not be disturbed because of 
your imperfections and always rise up bravely from a 
fall. There is no better means of progress in the 
spiritual life than to be continually beginning afresh 
and never to think that we have done enough.— 
Francis De Sales. 



































d<€ 
“THE conclusive evidence of a man’s sincerity is 
that he gives himself for a principle. Words, money, 
all things else are comparatively easy to give away, 
but when a man makes a gift of his daily life and 
practice, it is plain that the truth, whatever it may be, 
takes possession of him.” 
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THE SIMPLICITY OF TRUTH. 


Tuar interesting and able man, a real Friend in many 

. particulars, John Dickinson, wrote near the close of 
his life a number of letters to his cousin, Dr. George 
Logan, of ‘‘Stenton,” who was then (1801-1807) a 
Senator of the United States from Pennsylvania, 
Many of the “ sentiments ’’—to use the old-time ex- 
pression—and opinions expressed in them are ad- 
mirable, and might well be adopted for guidance by 
the statesmen and patriots who direct our public 
affairs in modern time. A brief passage, however, 
attracts our attention more particularly at the present 
moment. It is an expression which is applicable not 
only to the year 1806, in which Dickinson wrote, but 
to all years. He was considering the argument 
made by advocates of a trade in arms and munitions 
of war, and seeing its dishonesty, he exclaims : 


‘* How sophisticated are the Doctrines of Vice! How 


simple the precepts of Truth !’’ 

In both members of his interjection he was right. 
Everyone who has ever learned, even in small degree, 
to choose what is right and avoid what is wrong has 
realized that the guidance of principle is usually a 
plain and simple thing. We may confuse our minds, 
it is true, by some sophistical view of a given case, 
but we are seldom deceived at heart. The simplicity 
of the Truth is a great fact in the life of man, and an 
element of vital importance in all human endeavor. 
In the experience of the Society of Friends, as a 
body, and in that of its individual members, nothing 
has ever been more definitely shown than the need of 
adherence to the simple Truth. Where two courses, 
of variant nature, were presented, it has been easy to 
see in most cases that the right one was the plain and 
straightforward one. Whatever seems doubtful, and 
can only be justified by elaborate or devious argument, 
may be set down as almost invariably wrong. 

It is, indeed, a favorite method with those who 
have evil to propose to invent a plausible justification 
for it. Black is proven to be white. Bad is demon- 
strated to be good. To kill is to bless. To rob is 
to serve. To destroy is to save. These contradic- 
tions are confidently offered on all sides. We are 
asked to go forward by going backward, to climb by 


a descent, to do good by means which the best of 
mankind have denounced as evil. ‘ How sophisti- 
cated are the doctrines of Vice!’’ said John Dickin- 
son. Truly they are. And safety is to be found in 
simple avoidance of them. 


THE recent death of Prof. Henry Sidgwick, of Cambridge, 
England, one of the leading men of that University, deserves 
our notice. His wife (whose maiden name was Eleanor 
Mildred Balfour, sister to Arthur J. Balfour, the Government 
leader in the House of Commons), is the Principal, or ‘‘ Mis- 
tress’’ of Newnham College for women, where some of our 
Swarthmore College graduates have recently been pursuing 
post-graduate study, under the Lucretia Mott fellowship. 

Professor Sidgwick was an authority in philosophy, 
politics (in the higher sense), and ethics, and had written two 
or three important works. He was the author of the article 
on Ethics, in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ He was 
active in the promotion of the higher education of women, 
and influential in the movements which led to the establish- 
ment of Newnham College. He was sixty-two years old. 

Two consequences of the anthracite coal miners’ strike, 
though lamented in some quarters, do not seem cause for 
regret. One of these is the apprehended increased use of 
bituminous coal. When we remember that the anthracite 
deposit in Pennsylvania is of quite limited extent, that it is 
being rapidly consumed, and that it is absolutely unique, — 
no other such deposit being known in the world,—we need 
not be distressed at the thought of its being saved somewhat. 
The other consequence is the departure of many miners to 
other coal fields, or to Europe. It is well known that the 
Pennsylvania anthracite region has long been overfilled with 
men, there being more miners than could have steady work ; 
the draining off of some is therefore no evil. 

INDIANA YEARLY MEETING'S report of membership shows 
30 deaths of members during the past year, and 3 births. 
There were 4 resignations, no disownments, 4 members- 
received by convincement, and 2 by request of parents. The 
total membership is 1,520. 


In the memorial of Woolston Swain, of Fall Creek, 
Indiana, read in Indiana Yearly Meeting, it is recorded that 
he was ‘‘a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting for fifty- 
six years, always on time, and never absent without a cause.”’ 


BIRTHS. 

MOORE.—At ‘‘ Norwood,’’ Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
Ninth month 18, 1900, to Milton and Margret C. Bancroft, a 
daughter, who is named Anna Moore. 


MARRIAGES. 


DALLETT—BAILY.—Ninth month 26, 1900, by Friends’ 
ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Alfred 
Dallett, son of Thomas H. and Mary L. Dallett, of Thornbury 
township, and Mary Adele Baily, daughter of James W. and 
Alice M. Baily, of.Pocopson township, all of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. 


DEATHS. 


IVINS.—At Trenton, N. J., Ninth month 26, 1900, 
Robert Barclay Ivins, in his 71st year; a member of the 
Moathly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, (Race street). 








FRIENDS’ 


PHILLIPS.—At New Hope, Pa., Ninth month 28, 1900, 
Sarah B., wife of Charles Phillips, in her 77th year. 


WATSON.—At Newport, Del., Ninth month 25, 1900, 
Joseph W. H. Watson, in his 71st year ; a member of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting. 

His home had been many years at Newport (near Wil- 
mington), where he was for a long time cashier of the bank, 
and more recently president. He was a brother of James V. 
and George Watson, of Philadelphia. Intermentat Fair Hill, 
Philadelphia, on the 28th ult. 














ELIZABETH L. EURGESS. 


Elizabeth L. Burgess, whose death was recently noticed, 
a member of Millville, Pa., Monthly Meeting, was born near 
Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., in 1825, and was married to 
William Burgess, of the same place, in 1846. In 1851 they 
moved to Millville, Pa., and had charge of the Day and 
Boarding School known as Greenwood Seminary for fifteen 

ears. 
, Her husband being appointed Indian Agent for the Paw- 
nee Indians, then under the oversight of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, they removed to the reservation at Genoa, Neb., 
in 1873, where she was Principal of the Indian Manual Labor 
and Boarding School. 

The tribe being removed to Indian Territory in 1875, and 
the Manual Labor School broken up for a time, she then be- 
came village Matron during their term of service. 

After returning to Nebraska, they soon after, in 1882, 
removed to San Diego, Cal., thence to San Francisco with 
some of their children, being engaged in business at both 
places, and in 1897 returned to Millville, Pa., where a re- 
union of their former students, largely attended, was held 
Eighth month 26, 1897. 

They were both frequently representatives of Fishing 
Creek Half-Year Meeting to the Yearly Meeting, and this 
year after visiting the yearly meetings of Philadelphia and 
New York in usual good health, before reaching home Eliza- 
beth, while on a visit to their daughter at the Indian School 
at Carlisle, was taken sick, and after seven weeks’ illness, 
died Eighth month 30, and was buried from Friends’ meeting- 
house at Millville, Ninth month 2, where feeling testimonies 
in word and prayer were uttered. 

In her intercourse with the community she was held in 
high regard for her strong character. She was a devoted 
wife and mother, and in her active, busy life, amid such 
varied surroundings, she came in touch with many young 
people, inciting them to greater activity and usefulness. 

The devotion to her life-work wherever she lived was typi- 
cal of the sterling qualities which characterized her life. She 
will be remembered by students and others for her sympa- 
thetic care and regard, as the tender friend, the Christian 
helper. Besides her husband she leaves five sons and one 
daughter, but three of the children being able to attend the 
funeral. Asa useful member of the Monthly Meeting, she 
was always held in high esteem. F. M. E. 





INDIA FAMINE FUND. 


In forwarding acknowledgment from London of a remittance 
for the Fund, Watson Grace has sent us two circulars describ- 
ing the present status of the relief work carried on by Friends 
in the famine district. The details are painful and sad, and 
we can only say of them, in general, that the need continues, 
and will do so very pressingly, until the autumn crops come 
in, about the end of the present month. Even then, there 
will be multitudes on the very verge of starvation, for an 
indefinite time. The Friends try, as far as possible, to 
employ the people, and to help them to earn the aid granted 
them, but many are unable to work, owing to emaciation and 
weakness. The death list is terrible. 
We acknowledge some additional contributions : 





ae te kh et . «2 “Ste 
Sa wee: Gacy os . 2.00 
$7.00 

Previously acknowledged, 239.72 





$246.72 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
From the pamphlet “ Minutes” of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, a copy of which has been kindly sent us by 
the Clerk, we have exact data as to the substance of 
the proceedings. 

The meeting sat from Eighth month 20 to 23, 
inclusive. At the second session George R. Thorpe 
was appointed Clerk, and Alice Winder Assistant 
Clerk. Of the 23 representatives, 20 answered to 
their names; for those absent satisfactory reasons 
were given. Thomas H. Trueblood, of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana, was present with a minute, 
and his company and service were very acceptable. 

The trustees of the Benevolent Fund reported 
distribution of the income, last year, $289.80 to 
Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, and $130.20 to 
Miami. They estimated the income for the present 
year at about $340. 

Abraham H. Brown has been acknowledged a 
minister by Westfield Monthly Meeting, in White- 
water Quarter. 

Milford Monthly Meeting, in Whitewater Quarter, 
has discontinued its mid-week meetings for worship, 
and has become an Executive Meeting, held the first 
Fifth-day of the month preceding the quarterly 
meeting. 

The time of the sitting on Third-day morning 
was given to the First-day School Association and 
Philanthropic Committee. On Third-day afternoon 
the Queries and Answers were taken up. We give 
part of the summary answers : 


1st.—A few of our members are diligent and punctual in 
the attendance of meetings for worship and discipline. They 
are careful to maintain devotional solemnity therein. Six 
meetings have been omitted. 

2d.—Love and unity are maintained in a good degree. 
When differences arise care is taken toend them. Most of 
us try to be good examples to all. 

4th.—We are generally careful to observe moderation, 
simplicity, and plainness in a good degree, though greater 
care is counseled. We endeavor to train all children under 
our care in lives and conversation consistent with our Chris- 
tian profession. 

sth.—The reading of the Scriptures and meditation 
thereon are encouraged, but a need is felt for more earnest- 
ness in their study. Two meetings have no First-day schools. 
One meeting has but few that show an interest in the First- 
day school. A good degree of life is shown by reports from 
the other meetings. Some care is taken to give instruction 
in our principles and testimonies. 

6th.—We are nearly all clear of giving aid in any way to 
the manufacture, sale, or use of intoxicants. More earnest 
work to suppress the traffic is desirable. Places where in- 
toxicants are sold and other places of a demoralizing tendency 
mostly avoided. The meetings of Whitewater Quarter and 
one in Miami Quarter are reported clear of the cultivation of 
tobacco. A fear is expressed that its cultivation is increasing 
elsewhere within our limits, though it is discouraged by some. 
The use of tobacco is discouraged, but not avoided by all, as 
is the use of other narcotics. 

7th.—The records of births, deaths, and burials have 
been kept and reported to the monthly meetings, except in 
one instance. Most of our burial grounds are kept in good 
order. The burial ground at Goshen, in Zanesfield, Logan 
county, Ohio, has been placed in the care of the township 
trustees. 


The committee on Educational Fund, Mary Parry 
Thorpe clerk, reported that some progress had been 


made towards raising $5,000 for a scholarship at 
Swarthmore College. It was continued, for further 
efforts as way may open. An interesting report was 
made from the committee to catalogue the records, 
etc., within the yearly meeting, and it was continued. 
The Philanthropic Committee made an extended and 
interesting report, especially giving details of the 
suits, under the common law, against the liquor sa- 
loons in Indianapolis. (We shall publish this portion 
in full.) 

The establishment of a Friends’ Boarding Home 
within the limits of the yearly meeting was proposed 
and was referred to a committee, to report next year. 
A special committee on the subject of the divorce 
laws of Indiana was appointed. Joseph C. Ratliff 
was reappointed Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting, 
and $350 was directed to be raised the ensuing year. 

An extended report of the exercises of the meet- 
ing was presented by the committee appointed to 
prepare them. 





The semi-annual special meeting at the old meet- 
ing-house at Warrington, in York county, (Pa.), 
occurred on First-day, the 23d ult. An item in 
a local newspaper says a large company had 
gathered by 10 a.m. There was ministry by Mar- 
garet P. Howard, of Philadelphia; Edwin R. Buf- 
fington, of Rising Sun, Md.; Seneca P. Broomell, of 
Baltimore, and Hiram Griest, of Bendersville. The 
item referered to adds: 

“The large congregation, which filled this old 
historic meeting-house, listened to the speakers with 
profound attention ; and all appeared to be deeply 
impressed with their words of advice and encourage- 
ment. Before and after the meeting we noticed the 
usual social reunions and hand-shakings, which have 
always been a pleasant part of the day’s proceedings. 
And it would be an unpardonable omission to forget 
the very agreeable hospitality of the residents of 
rocky old Warrington, and the excellent dinners, 
which form a delightful part of the unwritten program 
of the day. The weather was pleasant, although a 
few found their overcoats to be a comfortable addition 
to their outfits.”’ 





To-morrow, the 7th instant, the meetings in 
Philadelphia, at 35th street and Lancaster avenue, 
and 17th street and Girard avenue, will change to 
11 o'clock a. m., till Sixth month next. The First- 
day schools at both these meetings are held before 
meeting, but the one at 15th and Race streets will be 
held after meeting. 

First-day evening meetings in Philadelphia, dur- 
ing Tenth month, will be held at 17th street and 
Girard avenue, at 7.30 o'clock. Friends generally 
are solicited to attend. 

The meetings for Divine worship will be resumed 
to-morrow at Ninth and Spruce, and on Fifth-day. 
All at 10.30 a. m., the Monthly Meeting being held 
Tenth month 18. 





A friend writes, Ninth month 22, of the meeting 
at Denver, Colorado. 


Our meeting has been very 
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small during the summer, as many went to the 


mountains during the hot season ; they are beginning 
to return now. We wish to take up, in our First-day 
school, the study of the adult lesson-leaves. Our 
plan, now, is to have half an hour of reading or dis- 
cussion, and half an hour of meeting, usually in 
silence. 


Lducational Bepartment. 


A SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


FOLLOWING up the idea of making the culture of the soil and 
its related industries more intelligent and more attractive, a 
‘*School of Practical Agriculture and Horticulture’’ has been 
established at Briarcliff Manor, New York, and our friend, 
George T. Powell, of Ghent, has been placed in the Director- 
ship. A number of prominent citizens of New York, of both 
sexes, form a Board of Trustees, and give it their support. 

The plan of the school is well stated in the opening para- 
graphs of its Announcement : 


‘« The object of the School is the practical training of men 
and women in the methods of horticulture, floriculture, gar- 
dening, poultry keeping, and allied branches, that they may 
become proficient in the management of farms, estates, 
greenhouses, and gardens, and may be able by thorough 
knowledge of the science of the soil to make the field, 
through intelligent and skillful work, bring forth abundantly 
of its great wealth of beauty and usefulness. 

‘«The aim will be to raise the standard of agricultural 
methods, and to demonstrate, through practical instruction, 
in the orchard, garden, greenhouse, poultry-yard, and dairy, 
the higher value that may be obtained from land under more 
intelligent management ; to overcome, and not to be over- 
come by the many difficulties that beset agriculture ; to teach 
how to produce purer and better food, for which there is con- 
stant and unsatisfied demand. 

‘* The further object of the School is to establish the value 
of the small farm under intensive culture, and to develop the 
special market for its finer productions."’ 

The courses of study are to cover a considerable range. 
They will include horticulture, botany, chemistry, geology, 
economic entomology, building construction, stock husbandry, 
and bookkeeping, the care of orchard trees and bush fruits, 
the culture of vegetables and fruits under glass, the making 
of jellies and jams, market-gardening, the tillage of soils, the 
use of fertilizers, hybridization and propagation of flowers, 
and the methods of harvesting and marketing crops. 

Instruction will also be given in dairying, poultry and 
bee-keeping, table and house decoration. 

A School of this kind ought to be a great success. In- 
struction of the sort is much needed. Agriculture, horticul- 
ture, dairying, poultry-keeping, and housekeeping ought all 
to be taught more scientifically and made more attractive. 
Our friend George T. Powell was very successful as a lecturer 
along these lines, at farmers’ institutes, etc., and is well 
equipped for the new work. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


A mass meeting of the student body was held Fifth-day 
evening, the 27th inst., for the purpose of taking some action 
in memory of Supt. William J. Hall. A committee consisting 
of two members from each of the three upper classes was 
appointed to draw up suitable resolutions expressive of the 
sorrow and loss felt by the whole college. President Birdsall, 
Dean Bond, and others spoke a few appropriate words. 

Miss Magill, instructor in drawing and painting, returned 
from Europe in time to take up the regular work of her de- 
partment on Second-day morning, the 24th. 

Dean Bond received the young women just entering col- 
lege in the girls’ parlors, on Sixth-day evening. The president 
and his wife also gave a reception to the Freshman class at 
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the president's house, Third-day, the 25th, the young women 


in the afternoon, and the young men in the evening. 

Alumni of the college will be grieved to learn that 
‘Johnny '’ Hayman, one of the oldest servants of the insti- 
tution, fell down the elevator shaft from the third to the 
second floor, suffering several severe cuts about the head and 
face. He is doing well, however, and will be about in a few 
days. 

Prof. Cunningham has opened the observatory to the 
young men and young women on special evenings this week, 
and will continue to do so for about a month. 

At a regular meeting of the Somerville Society Mabel W. 
Latimer was elected president, and Sarah E. Tracy secretary. 
The officers of the girls’ Student Government for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: Mary W. Lippincott, president ; 
Amelia E. Himes, vice-president ; Elizabeth Sutton, secretary. 

The last of the new apparatus has been placed in the new 
gymnasium, and classes will begin promptly at the end of 
the foot-ball season. The classes for young women will begin 
about Tenth month 1. Ma; Fas J 


GEORGE SCHOOL STUDENTS.—The usual list of students 
at George School is published in the Mewtown Enterprise. 
It shows 158 names. There are 53 from Bucks county, 17 
from Chester, 8 from Columbia, 10 from Montgomery, 7 from 
Lancaster, 10 from Philadelphia, 4 from Adams, 2 from Dela- 
ware, 2 from Bedford, and one each from Northumberland 
and York. New Jersey sends 19, Maryland 10, Delaware 3, 
Ohio 4, Virginia 4, and Alabama, Illinois, and New York 
each I. 


NATURAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION.—The Bucks County 
Natural Science Association will meet at the Friends’ meeting- 
house, Doylestown, on this Seventh-day, 6th inst., at 2 p. m. 
Papers are to be presented by A. S. Martin, George Spencer 
Morris, and Elizabeth N. Woolman. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—The school has 
opened more auspiciously than ever before. All places in the 
main school room are filled. The boys’ dormitory is filled to 
overflowing. To date nine applications have been refused for 
lack of room. Inquiries have already begun for next year. 
The work of the two new instructors starts quite satisfactorily. 
Margaret Wagner is assistant in Primary and English, and 
has charge of the girls in physical culture. Donald B. Mac- 
Millan, a Bowdoin graduate, has charge of athletics for the 
boys, and is instructor in Latin and Science. 

The work planned for the year is already well begun. It 
is evident that old-fashioned results are still appreciated. 


In 1898 the regular army of the United States consisted 
of 25,000 men. It now consists of 65,000, and there are 
35,000 volunteers besides, making 100,000 in all. The army 
used to cost about $23,000,000 a year. It is now costing 
$135,000,000. 


THE most densely populated spot in the United States is 
said to be the block of tenement houses in New York bounded 
by Sixty-first and Sixty-second streetsand Tenthand Eleventh 
avenues. In this block, the census showed, lived 3,987 
persons, most of them negroes. 


NEw YorK Evening Post: ‘‘ If Senator Beveridge is not 
aware that the ill-feeling of Cubans against Americans is 
growing more tense every day, he ought to be. The native 
press is more and more outspoken. Returned army officers 
privately admit that the Cubans hate us worse than they ever 
did the Spaniards.”’ 


IF some popular notions concerning heredity were founded 
on facts, the earth would be as barren of human life as the 
moon. Some of the finest characters have been developed 
in men of African descent with white blood in their veins. 
Born out of wedlock, of fathers who could not be described 
as virtuous, they show how nature tends always to mental 
and moral recuperation.—[Christian Register. ] 





Conferences, Associations, tc. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Friends’ Association reopened, after a 
vacation of three months, Second-day evening, Ninth month 
24, with the President John R. Satterthwaite in the chair. A 
special effort had been made by the executive committee to 
have this meeting well attended, with the hope that a greater 
interest might be felt, and in consequence the lecture-room 
was crowded to its utmost capacity. 

After the usual routine business, a short period was occu- 
pied by the delegates representing the Association at Chau- 
tauqua, who gave an interesting account of the conferences 
in general, but dwelling more particulagly upon the meeting 
held in the interest of the Young Friends’ Associations. After 
which a paper was presented by Maria H. Conard, upon 
‘*How to Increase the Interest in Friends’ Associations.’’ 
The paper brought forth remarks upon the advisability of a 
junior association, but the writer said that she would propose 
that we lose sight of youth or age altogether, and when any 
one feels called upon to express themselves, to remember not 
whether they are old or Young, but that they are members 
working for the best interests of our Society. 

The President made a short address, in which he urged 
the members to renewed activity, and inviting all present to 
identify themselves with the Association. He stated that the 
executive committee was in correspondence with a number of 
prominent speakers who had consented to come before the 
Association during the winter. President Wm. W. Birdsall 
will address the meeting in October, and Dr. Jesse H. Holmes 
will deliver a lecture in the near future. 

A ‘*social hour’’ followed the literary exercises, an inno- 
vation enjoyed by all. Refreshments were served, general 
good feeling prevailed, and a number of new names were 
added to the membership roll, and some who had grown luke- 
warm reaffirmed their allegiance to the Friends’ Association. 

CAROLINE PRESTON, Secretary. 


Woopsrown, N. J. ~The Young Friends’ Association of 
Woodstown held a meeting Ninth month 27. The most 
interesting feature of the program was the paper prepared by 
Edward B. Rawson, for the Chautauqua Conference, entitled 
‘‘Young Friends’ Associations,’’ which was read by Edith 
Flitcraft. A report of the Association work at the Con- 
ference was given by one of our delegates, Annie P. Flit- 
craft, also a report by Izetta B. Allen. The subject was open 
for discussion, and a number present gave expression on it. 
We felt that what we had listened to had given us food for 
thought, and that our meetings should be of practical use, to 
help us in our every-day life. 

ELIZABETH L, DAvis, Sec’y. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Dr. William C. and Irene Meredith, on the 2oth 
of Ninth month. The vice-president called the meeting to 
order and read the 55th Psalm. 

The reading of Thomas’s History of Friends was con- 
tinued by Isaac Reeder. Readings were given by Elizabeth 
Edmunds and Letitia Roberts. A portion of the Discipline 
was read by Gertrude Howard, on Arbitration, Wills, and 
Schools. 

A recitation was given by Martha Penrose entitled, ‘‘ Over 
the Hills to the Poor-house,’’ another by Ella Kinsey ‘‘ Sun- 
shine ;’’ both were very good. Frank Ball gave an interest- 
ing talk on the subject ‘‘ What does plain language mean?”’ 
Our friend’s view of the subject was that it did not only mean 
the use of the words Thee, Thy, and Thine, which are a dis- 
tinguishing feature of this body, and which we hope may ever 
continue, and never be lost from sight, but that it had a 
deeper meaning—that of speaking plain and simple truth. 
This subject proved a very interesting one, and elicited 
discussion from quite a number of those present, among 
them Jane G. Kinsey, Eleanor Foulke, Ella Kinsey, Ella 
Baldwin, and others. 

Current Topics were read by Eleanor Foulke. After roll 
call and sentiments the meeting adjourned, to meet Tenth 
month 18, at the home of J. Wilmer and Reba Shaw. 

A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 
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Bucks First-pAy ScHooL Union.—Bucks First-day 
School Union was held at Solebury meeting-house on the 22d 
ult. All the schools, nine in number, wererepresented The 
morning sessions were devoted to reports, including accounts 
of the Chautauqua Conference. 

At the afternoon session Florence R. Kenderdine read a 
paper on ‘‘ Methods of Teaching a Class in First-day School.’’ 
A biographical sketch of the late Samuel Swain, of Bristol, 
was read by Catharine R. Laing. Emma D. Eyre answered 
the question : ‘‘ Should questions of social reform have any 
place in our religious work?’’ George H. Nutt also read a 
paper in answer to the same question. 

A paper prepared by Louis E. Thompson, of Penn's Park, 
on the query: ‘‘ How can we interest our young men in our 
religious affairs?’’ was read by Cynthia S. Holcomb. The 
discussion which followed was opened in a short paper by 
Sarah L. Allen, of Langhorne. Sarah J. Reeder, of New- 
town, read an article by Joeanna Ross, of Baltimore. 

Officers were appointed as follows: Clerk, Florence R. 
Kenderdine ; assistant clerk, Robert Kenderdine ; treasurer, 
Ellen D. Smith. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at Doylestown, 
in Fourth month, 1gor. 


y — RENEE 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Century, this month, makes by far the most important 
and most valuable contribution to the discussion of the 
Chinese troubles which has yet appeared in the magazines. 
It has several good articles, most prominent among them 
being that by the Chinese minister to this country, Wu Ting 
Fang. Few, if any, representatives of his country have 
Minister Wu's knowledge of the two worlds, and still fewer 
have the ability to express their views in logical and vigorous 
English. It is recognized that his tact and force, displayed 
since the present troubles began, place him in the front rank 
of the world's public men. His article is a plea for fair treat- 
ment and forbearance. 

The other articles include one by Bishop Potter, of New 
York, entitled ‘‘Chinese Traits and Western Blunders,’’ in 
which the Bishop's views strongly reinforce those of Minister 
Wu ; one by Sheridan P. Read, formerly United States Consul 
at Tien Tsin, on ‘‘ The Chinese as Business Men,”’ in which 
the opinion is expressed that the present disturbing elements, 
both popular and: official, would have yielded to pressure, 
without foreign intervention and war; and one, entitled 
‘* China’s Holy Land,’’ by Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg, a pro- 
fusely illustrated account of a visit to the tomb of Confucius. 
‘Chinese Education ’’ (also illustrated) is by Romyn Hitch- 


cock; and of special timeliness an editorial on ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Hatred."’ 





The North American Review, \ast month, had a leading 
article, by Archdeacon Farrar, (formerly ‘‘ Canon’ Farrar), 
justifying war, and pretending that Jesus did not condemn it ! 
It was a sad spectacle, and the editor of the NV. A. R. 
ought to have protected the fallen author, as far as possible, 
from himself, by not printing such an article. Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst, of New York, criticises it in Zion's Herald (Bos- 
ton), and says: 

‘‘Itis a cruel indictment, next to blasphemy, to affirm 
that Jesus in any way, by any act or expression of spirit or 
purpose, suggested or approved of war. In trying to justify 
war by the Scriptures, Canon Farrar is wholly wrong and 
dangerously misleading. The lust for colonial acquisition 
and martial glory for the Briton has blinded him and made 
him a blind guide.’ 





, 


‘‘A Georgian Bungalow’ is not a modern large house, 
built in the architectural style of the Georgian period in 
England, but a story, by Frances Courtenay Baylor, of an 
English family on a rice plantation in our American State of 
Georgia. The action relates to four young people, who go to 
various country functions, picnics, barbecues, country fairs, 
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etc., and finally, on an ocean voyage which is full of excite- 
ment. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





‘*Tan Maclaren,’’ (Rev. John Watson), continues his life 
of Jesus, in McClure's Magazine. We do not see that it 
commands unusual attention. In the issue for this month, 
the contents other than fiction are chiefly in relation to the 
national campaign, the English army, and the South African 
war. There is an article on ‘‘ Casting a Great Lens,’’ by 
R. S. Baker, describing the manufacture of the famous Jena 
lenses, and one on ‘‘ The Ancestry of the Horse,’’ by F. A. 
Lucas, with diagrams illustrating the family record of the 
horse during the past two million years. 

The latest addition to the series of ‘‘ Cambridge Editions "’ 
of the poets is the complete poetical works of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning. The editorial work on the volume, including 
a biographical sketch, has been done by Harriet Waters 
Preston, who is peculiarly qualified to do justice to Mrs. 
Browning. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 








A new monthly magazine, at 25 cents, Zhe World's 
Work, is announced by Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
It is to be edited by Walter H. Page, who was editor of Zhe 
Forum, and later of the Atlantic Monthly. 





Herbert Welsh has a book in the press of the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, ‘‘ The Other Man's Country.’’ It presents 
the case of the Filipino people upon the basis of the Golden 
Rule. 





The Historical and Geneaological Department of the 
Literary Era, (published monthly by H. T. Coates & Co.), 
is again in charge of Thomas Allen Glenn, in succession to 
Albert Cook Myers. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


MeMBERS of the family descended from Thomas Lancaster, 
of Richland, Bucks county, Pa., are collecting materials for 
a genealogical book. H. F. Lancaster, of Columbia City, 
Indiana, is active in the work. There is a large tribe of 
Lancasters and others, in the West, descended from Benjamin, 
one of Thomas's sons. Dr. Levi L. Benson is one of these. 

Thomas Lancaster was brought from England, when a boy, 
probably eight years old, about 1710, by Ann Chapman, a 
famous preacher of the early day, daughter of John Chap- 
man, the first settler at Wrightstown, in Bucks county. . The 
little boy's mother, tradition says, was a widow with several 
children, and so consented that one of them might go with 
Ann to Pennsylvania. He married Phebe Wardell, in 1725, 
was a minister, and died in 1750, on his way home from a 
religious visit to the islands of Barbadoes and Tortola. 

Ex-Justice Edward M. Paxson is much interested in 
establishing a library in Friends’ Home at Newtown, Pa.; he 
thinks there should be about one thousand volumes. Re- 
cently, in response to the knowledge of this, John H. Harjes, 
of Paris, France, the well-known banker (of the firm of 
Drexel, Harjes & Co.), sent over a handsomely-bound set of 
the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’’ to be added to the collection, 
and his wife added a gift, also. 

In sending these, J. H. Harjes wrote an interesting letter 
to Judge Paxson. We extract these paragraphs : 

‘* All my life I have had the kindest feeling toward the 
‘Friends.’ Itcarries me back to a ‘ soft spot,’ when in Balti- 
more as a young man (1849) a lovely young lady, Miss Sally 
Hopkins, the queen of Baltimore’s beauties at the time, in- 
vited me to her family’s place of worship, and I well remem- 
ber my surprise, I might almost say stupefaction, when, on 
reaching the inner court of the meeting-house, she indicated 
to me the door to the left, while herself disappearing in the 
one to the right. 

‘* Well, to be honest, all that the Spirit moved me, in the 
quiet hour that followed, concentrated in my finding and 
watching the spot where she sat, but not even once was | 
rewarded by a mere look from her. 
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‘My wife also was educated among the Friends, up in 
the fifties, at Downingtown, in a girls’ institute kept by, I be- 
lieve, ‘Aunt Phebe’ and ‘Aunt Mary.’ And this has 
suggested to me the idea that on that bookstand you might 
fasten a little plaque, coming to your Home as a gift from 
my wife in affectionate remembrance of her youthful years 
among the Friends.”’ 


CATALOGUING MEETING RECORDS. 


At Indiana Yearly Meeting the following report was pre- 
sented, 
To Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends : 

DEAR FRIENDS—Your Committee on Cataloguing Records, 
etc., reports : 

There have been in the region over which our duties 
extend, of Meetings of Friends, before the division of 1828, 
and of our Friends since, nine Quarterly meetings, and more 
than forty Monthly and Executive meetings. We have listed 
and described the records of all these, so far as we have been 
able, with prudent economy, to get account of them. Quite 
likely we shall find accounts of further records, and a few 
more monthly meetings, so that amendments and additions 
to our work, which is still in progress, are likely to be made 
if it be continued. 

We are endeavoring to give some account, and the loca- 
tion, of each of these meetings, and the names, dates of 
establishment, location, etc., of the inferior meetings which 
at any time have belonged to each monthly meeting. 

We gratefully acknowledge much kindly interest in the 
undertaking by many of our Orthodox Friends, with valuable 
help from some of them. We have found them uniformly 
kind and courteous, and friendly as our own people. We 
make special mention of very valuable aid furnished by the 
well-informed and equipped Eli Jay, of Richmond, Ind. 
Such amenities sweeten our lives. 

CLARKSON BUTTERWORTH, ) ; 
Mary P. THORPE, Committee. 

The committee was continued, to complete its work as far 
as practical, and directed to forward to John Cox, Jr., of New 
York city, such portions of its work as he may desire. 












COMMUNICATIONS. 
PEACE OR FORCE IN GOVERNMENT? 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THE quotation from Theodore Roosevelt's ‘‘ Life of Thomas 
H. Benton,"’ in the INTELLIGENCER of the 2gth ult., is acon- 
vincing argument in favor of Peace principles,—even more 
convincing than the recitals of the persecutions of the 
Quakers of the 17th century. The Governor forgets that re- 
ligion is an element in our nature, and the most powerful, and 
that no government can exist without its supporting influence. 
Archbishop Ryan has said, ‘‘He who seeks to undermine 
religion is the greatest enemy to his country.’’ Professor 
Ebeling, of Hamburg, in his History of Pennsylvania, has 
written : ‘‘ Of all the colonies that ever existed, none was ever 
founded on so philanthropic a plan, none was so deeply im- 
pressed with the character of its founder, none practiced in a 
greater degree the principles of toleration, liberty, and peace, 
and rose and flourished more rapidly than Pennsylvania.”’ 
This sentiment is corroborated by Charles Sumner: ‘‘ To 
William Penn,’’ he said, ‘‘ belongs the distinction, destined 
to brighten as men advance in virtue, of first in human 
history establishing the Law of Love as a rule of conduct in 
the intercourse of nations. sP. 

Philadelphia. 
















THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 


‘* How far away is the Temple of Fame?"’ 
Said a youth at the dawn of day ; 
And he toiled and dreamed of a deathless name ; 
But the hours went by and the evening came, 
That left him feeble, and old, and lame, 
To plod on his cheerless way. 


A LETTER’S LONG TRIP. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Having read recently in the INTELLIGENCER accounts of 
letters that had taken long and remarkable journeys before 
reaching their destination, I send for your inspection the 
envelope of a letter addressed to my husband, while travel- 
ling abroad afew years ago. Starting from Insein, in Burma, 
it pursued him over his long and devious route, as stated 
below, and finally reaching Denver—I think—it came to 
Baltimore and there reached his hands, after many thousands 
of miles of travel. 









‘* How far away is the Temple of Good ?’’ 
Said a youth at the dawn of day ; 
And he strove, in a spirit of brotherhood, 
To help and succor, as best he could, 
The poor and unfortunate multitude 
On their hard and dreary way. 


ROUTE AND DATES. 
Insein, Burma, July 8, 1895. 
Rangoon, Burma, July, — 
Madras, India. 
Tuticorin, India, July 12. 
Colombo, Ceylon, July 19. 
Sydney, Australia, Aug. 1o. 
Brisbane, Australia, Aug. 12. 
Hong Kong, China. 

Kobe, Japan, Sept. 25. 
San Francisco, U. S. 
Baltimore. 

Some of the post-marks are undecipherable, so all the 
dates cannot be given. Please return the envelope, as my 
husband values it as one of his curiosities. Be 3. 

Detroit, Mich. 


He likewise strove with adversity, 
To climb to the height8 above ; 
But his dream was ever of men made free, 
Of better days in the time to be, 
And self was buried in sympathy— 
He followed the path of Love. 












He was careless alike of praise or blame ; 
But, after his work was done, 
And angel of glory from heaven came 
And wrote on high his immortal name, 
Proclaiming this truth, that the Temple of Fame 
And Temple of Good are one. 












‘* WHAT matter how the winds may blow, 

Since fair or foul alike are best? 

God holds them in his hand, I know ; 
And I may leave to him the rest, 

Assured that neither calm nor gale 
Can bring me danger or delay, 

As still I ‘toward the haven sail 
That lies, | know, not far away.”’ 


AROOSTOOK county, Maine, is nearly as large as the State 
of Massachusetts. It isthe northern county, touched on three 
sides by Canada, and contains nearly 8,o00 square miles. 
Its population has been increasing ; but for it the State, as a 
whole, would have fallen off from 1880 to 1890. Potatoes 
are largely raised, and wheat produces frequently forty bushels 
and over to the acre. 


For this is the lesson that history 
Has taught since the world began : 
That those whose memories never die, 
That shine like stars in our human sky, 
And brighter grow as the years roll by, 
Are the men who have lived for Man. 
— Denver ( Colo.) News. 


















Our God is love, and that which we miscall 
Evil, in this world that he has made, 
Is meant to be a little tender shade 
Between us and his glory, —that is all ; 
And he who loves the best his fellow-man 
Is loving God the holiest way he can.—A/ice Cary. 


























































































































75° 
BOY WORKERS IN THE COAL MINES. 


Tracey Greaves, in Philadelphia Ledger. 


One remarkable thing about these meetings is the 
great number of prematurely old boys that attend 
them. When seen in their working clothes at the 
collieries, these youngsters of the breakers have a 
juvenile look that excites pity, and makes one won- 
der at the ease with which parents in some part of the 
State can evade the laws regulating the labor of chil- 
dren. But when they are dressed for holidaying it is 
a very different matter. Every vestige of youth 
seems to have left them with their unwashed faces 
and their dirty blue jumpers. Lads of 14 and 16 
years in cities, no matter how hard they work, take 
pride in having more or less jaunty apparel for their 
hours of leisure. They will deny themselves almost 
everything else for their ‘‘ Sunday clothes,” as they 
are called. Not so the miner boy. His best gar- 
ments are old-fashioned and ill fitting. They make 
strong, shapely lads look like little old men. 

The miner boys learn the hard lessons of life 
pretty early. They carry a burden of care on their 
shoulders at an age when boys in the city, even those 
who are obliged to work to help their parents, are 
brimming over with the essence of youth. They 
march solemnly from meeting to meeting, get some- 
body to read the newspapers to them when they can- 
not read themselves, and seem anxious to bear their 
share of the strikers’ burden with their fathers and 
elder brothers. It is really pathetic to watch them. 

Stories sent out from here that boys of six and 
seven years old might be seen working in the mines 
are absolutely without foundation. Parents take 
great chances in violating the law, but they do not go 
so far as that. It is not uncommon, however, to see 
lads of ten years working in the breakers, and it is 
but a short leap from that to drivers and car boys, 
when they go on the pay roll at men’s wages. 

These miner lads, who begin in the breakers, do 
not look upon toil in the mines as a hardship any 
more than a sailor before,the mast fears the dangers 
of a storm at sea. Most of them live at home until 
they attain their majority. It is rare to find a lad 
who does not give all that he earns to his parents. 
Verily, a miner's sons are hostages to his own fortune. 
He is loath to part with them. As his father did 
before him, he makes his lad a bread-winner as soon 
as he can, teaches him his business, and, as he is to 
be a miner, pays scant regard to his education. Is it 
any wonder that such lads become sodden in intellect, 
and have little more ambition than beasts of burden ? 

There are exceptions, of course. Mitchell is one 
of them. Sheriff Harvey, of this county, is another. 
Like Lincoln, they pored over books by the light of 
a log fire, and by sheer force of will and industry 
forced themselves out of the rut. Harvey lost his 
father when he was a boy in the mines. At fourteen 
he earned enough to support his mother and three 
children. Two years later he had the bereaved family 
of a brother thrown on his hands. He worked in the 
day and went to school at night, with his little 
brothers and nephews. By the time the little ones 
were old enough to support themselves he had saved 
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$1,000, and he went off to Williamsport for a year’s 
tuition at an academy. He came home with a good 
practical education, opened a butcher’s shop, and in 
time was made manager of the Armour plant at 
Hazleton. Then the miners elected him sheriff. 

It is not an isolated. case. There are scores of 
boys around here, with perhaps a brother a year or 
two younger than themselves assisting them, who 
support families that their father left unprotected 
against want. A grown man in the mining regions, 
if he has been brought up without an education and 
is ashamed of his ignorance, is not ashamed to go to 
night school with a boy, even his own son. Talk to 
the priests, and they will tell you of the rapid de- 
crease of illiteracy and the gradual education of even 
the foreign miner to a point where he wants a home 
instead of a hovel, and a desire to give his children 
advantages that he was not able to obtain. 

But the transition is slow. There are far more 
boys than there should be content, as were their 
fathers before them, to move along in the humdrum 
way. This is due largely, no doubt, to the fact that 
so many of the miners are from the English Mid- 
lands and the Welsh collieries. In these countries it 
is, and has been for generations, the nature of things 
for sons to follow the footsteps of their fathers in the 
means of earning a living. 

But many of them here go away in search of 
better things. The conditions of population in the 
mining regions are rapidly approaching what they 
were in Ireland after the famine, Only the very old 
and the very young are left in many of the homes. 








PRESIDENT KRUGER’S DEPARTURE. 


Albert G. Robinson, (special correspondent, recently in South 
Africa), in New York Evening Post. 


Tue departure of Mr. Kruger from the Transvaal, or 
even from South Africa, is not without significance, 
but it does not necessarily mean that England’s 
troubles are over or that there will be no further 
guerrilla activity. Kruger’s withdrawal from his 
country will remove his personality, but it will not 
remove in more than moderate degree that immense 
influence which that personality has stamped upon 
the minds, and burned into the hearts, of thousands 
of his followers. 

Since his departure from Pretoria, in the closing 
days of May last, the ex-president’s hand has had 
but little to do with the guidance of affairs. From 
the date of Lord Roberts’s advance from Bloemfontein, 
and more emphatically since the evacuation of 
Kroonstad, on May 11, I am convinced that Mr. 
Kruger has realized the hopelessness of his cause. 
Every effort was made to suppress the fact of his 
practical collapse, physically, upon the receipt of the 
news that Kroonstad had been abandoned to the 
advance of Lord Roberts. His physician issued a 


public denial of the rumors that the President was 
ill, but admitted the truth of it in confidence to a few. 
I think there is no doubt that he was at that time a 
shaken and a heart-broken old man. 

My letters of that date, from South Africa, 
referred to that which was a further blow to him. 








That came in the shape of the unanswered prayer to 
that God in whom Kruger unswervingly believed. 
His God was not the God of Phillips Brooks, of 
Storrs, and D. L. Moody. He was the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, a divine protector of a 
‘chosen people,” which the Boers, like the Israelites 
of old, believed themselves to be. Kruger, by a 
public proclamation, appointed three of the closing 
days of May as days of national prayer, ‘‘ the people 
turning in sin and repentance to Almighty God,” 
beseeching that he would avert the impending 
calamity. On those very days, Lord Roberts 
crossed the Vaal, and practically for the first time, 
invaded Transvaal territory and threatened the nation’s 
capital. 

The next day Kruger and his associates left Pre- 
toria in haste and confusion, and fled eastward. Iam 
well assured that he fully realized that the game was 
hopelessly lost, though not necessarily played out. 
His latest departure may somewhat affect the imme- 
diate situation, but it will have little tendency to 
reconcile the burghers to England’s rule over them. 
In the hearts of many of his people that really won- 
derful old man will stand as a martyr, and the cause 
of national independence for which he lived and 
struggled will remain to many a cause for which they 
should still strive in such ways, openly or otherwise, 
as may be possible to them. 

Schalk Burger, the Vice-President, a man of 
broader and more modern ideas, may now officially 
surrender. Botha’s abdication in favor of Ben Vil- 
joen may be construed, with probable accuracy, into 
a virtual dissolution of the remnant of the Transvaal 
army. Lord Roberts’s proclatnation of the continued 
detention of 15,000 Boer prisoners of war until the 
unconditional surrender of those still under arms will 
carry weight with the people. His announcement of 
a policy of increasingly stringent measures is probably 
wholly permissible as a war process. Lord Roberts 
is a man of a kindly humanity and soundness of 
judgment. But the wisdom of a policy of reprisal 
and stern oppression through imprisonment of men 
and destruction of property, particularly with such 
people as the Boers, is always an open question. 
England was rather horrified at the idea of Boer 
destruction under any circumstances. It is, of course, 
quite a different matter when the boot is on the other 
leg. 

. Lord Roberts admits the costliness to England of 
the war up to the present time. The account on the 
Boer side has also been a heavy one. It has cost 
life and property and the national independence for 
which the life and property were given. Kruger may 
go where he will. England’s pathway in her newly 
conquered territory gives every promise of being 
strewn with rocks and bordered with thorns. 


THovuGH long his promised aid delay, 
At last it surely will be sent ; 

Though thy heart sink in some dismay, 
The trial of thy good is meant. 

What we have now with pains we hold most past, 
What tarrieth long is sweeter at the last. 

Be thou content. —FPaul Gerhardt. 
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The Horrors of War. 
Philadelphia Record. 


THE significant words of the commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in South Africa are as follows : 


‘*] take this opportunity of pointing out that, except ina 


small area under the personal command of Botha, the war is 
degenerating and has degenerated into operations carried on 
in an irregular and irresponsible manner. . . . The 
means which I am compelled to adopt are those the customs 
of war prescribe as being applicable to such cases. They 
are ruinous to the country and entail endless suffering on the 
burghers and their families, and the longer this guerrilla war- 
fare continues the more vigorously must they be enforced.”’ 


This means that the farms of the country will be burnt, 


the live stock killed or driven off, and the regions in which 


‘¢irregular and irresponsible’’ opposition to the British shall 


be continued will be devastated and its towns razed to the 
ground in order that the ‘‘ rebellion’’ may be sooner starved 
out. It means that the burghers are declared outlaws, and 
that, when caught with arms in their hands their lives will be 
at the disposal of the officer in command of their captors. 
These are the means alluded to by Lord Roberts and which 


‘*the customs of war prescribe as being applicable to such 


cases,”’ 


In the Ad/antic Monthly, this month, Dean Briggs, of Harvard 
University, has an article, ‘‘Old-Fashioned Doubts about 
New-Fashioned Education.’’ Here is a paragraph : 

‘¢Take the old system in its most monstrous form,—take 


learning Latin grammar by heart before translating any Latin 
author. Nobody now defends a practice so stupid ; yet that 


wonderful feat of memory strengthened many a memory for 


other wonderful feats. The boy who mastered Andrews and 


Stoddard knew the power of patient effort, the strength of 
drudgery well done. Through a natural re-action, memory 
is underrated now. Education at the time when memory is 
trained easiest and best must be saved from the barrenness 
of memory work and must be ‘ enriched.’ Even the multi- 
plication table is threatened with banishment. We leave the 
straight and narrow way, and wobble all over the flowery 
meadows. We are held down to accuracy so little that it is 
next to impossible to find a youth who can copy a list of 
printed names without misspelling. We have boys who can- 
not spell, men who cannot spell, teachers who cannot spell, 
teachers of English who cannot spell, college professors who 
cannot spell and have a mean opinion of spelling.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE amended policy of the United States, to withdraw most 
of the troops in China, and send them to the Philippines, has 
been followed. The withdrawal is now in progress. Those 
remaining at Peking, the ‘‘ legation guard,’’ will not be under 
command of Von Waldersee, the ‘‘ field marshal,’’ who was 
sent out by the German Emperor, but of General Chaffee, the 
United States officer. The independent action of the United 
States is lamented and resented in England, and many news- 
papers there allege that it is taken by President McKinley, 
‘*on account of election exigencies,’’ their theory being that 
but for the election now at hand he would have joined with 
the other ‘‘Allies,’’ and continued the aggressive operations. 

IT is not, at this writing, clear what has been done in 
reference to the proposal of Germany that punishment of 
Chinese officials should precede peace negotiations. There 
have been reports that Germany had modified its plan. Eng- 
land’s answer (which was reported to be verbally the same 
as that of the United States), has been withheld, but at Ber- 
lin it is believed it will be favorable. 

THE contest between the ‘‘ operators ’’ in the Pennsylvania 
anthracite region (who are practically the railroad companies 
carrying the coal), and the miners, is not closed at this 
writing, and there seems to be no immediate prospect of it. 
The number of miners out was stated on the Ist instant to be 
135,000. Their overtures for arbitration have not been 
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accepted.. Some of the operators posted notices, offering an 
advance of 10 per cent. in wages (with, however, some 
drawback in some cases), but the miners did not go to work. 
The leadership of President Mitchell seems to be generally 
accepted by them. Part of the State militia have been 
withdrawn. 

THE elections for members of the British House of Com- 
mons are now in progress. There are 670 members, and up to 
midnight of the Ist instant, returns from 132 elections had 
been received. Many of these were unopposed, including a 
number of party leaders. The Conservatives (the present 
Government) had gained two seats and the Liberals had gained 
one. No doubt is entertained that the Conservatives will 
retain a large majority of the House, though it has been 
thought that it would not be so great as the present one. 

NEWS NOTES. 

Cases of bubonic plague, some of them fatal, continue to 

be reported at Glasgow, Scotland. 


THE population of Los Angeles, California, is 102,479, 
as against 50,395 in 1890. This is an increase of 52,084, or 
103.35 per cent. 


THE next International Railway Congress will be held in 
Washington, D. C., in October, 1904, the present Congress 
sitting in Paris having accepted the invitation of the American 
delegates. 


THE steamer ‘‘ Lily of the North,’’ which left Halifax last 
month, with supplies for the Peary Arctic expedition, has been 
lost. The crew were saved, and reached Halifax on the 
19th inst. 


THE Berlin papers publish reports that an organized 
Jewish movement is on foot; and it is intimated that a 
national meeting of the Jews will be held annually to combat 
anti-Semitism. 


Tue British Government has announced that as the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal are already ‘‘ annexed,’’ 
there will be no reason, at any time, to proclaim the conclu- 
sion of peace. 


UNDER a contract made twelve years ago, the city of 
Newark, N. J., has acquired the ownership of the plant of 
the East Jersey Water Company, which has a capacity of 
fifty millions of gallons daily, and is worth $6,000,000. 


THE number of the ‘‘ casualties’’ to the United States 
troops in the Philippine Islands, according to the statement 
published weekly by the New York Evening Post, is 5,181. 
Of these 2,786 were killed or died, and 2,395 were wounded. 


NOTICES. | 

*,.* Circular Meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows: 

6. Birmingham, Pa., 3 p. m. 

20. Chestnut Ridge, Pa., 3 p. m. 

*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Wilmington ! 
meeting-house on Seventh-day, Tenth month | 
20, 1900, convening at 10 a.m. All interested 
are invited to attend. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, 


ANNA P. SMEDLEY, \ Clerks. 


When 


*.* Help Wanted in Mission Wovt.— Five | 
last, there were seven 


volunteers, either men or women, are desired, 
who are willing to take charge of classes each 
containing six mission school children, in the | and ‘‘ Teachers’ Helps 
First-day School department of Friends’ | teachers. 

Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fairmount Avenue, 
Philadelphia, formerly Beach Street Mission. 

The school will re-open Tenth month 14, 
and close Fourth month 28, 1901, convening at 
3 o'clock each First-day afternoon, sessions | 
being one hour each. 

The children are of ages from four to sixteen | 
years, arranged in classes accordingly. They | 
are from the poorest families in that neighbor- 
hood, and are very susceptible to good influ- 
ences, which they greatly need. 


whether accustomed to 


early a date as possible, 


7. Woodlawn, Va. 


ROYAL 


twelve are desired. ‘‘Quarterly Lesson Leaves” 


Those who are willing to assist in this work, 
please forward their names and addresses at as 


Superintendent, 1313 Vine street, Philadelphia. 


*,* The Visiting Committee ot Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Tenth month as follows: 


Joun J. ConNnELL, Chairman. 


THE Governor of Texas announced on the 3oth that the 
money received by him for the benefit of the flood sufferers 
amounted to $672,476.29. ° 

UNITED STATES Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, in a 
speech on the 25th ult., advocated the annexation, of Cuba 
and said that our promise to give the island its independence 
was ill-advised and should not be kept. 


An ‘‘ American Transvaal League,’’ intended to be a per- 
manent organization, was formed at Chicago, on the 25th ult., 
by a convention of delegates. Judge H. D. Peck, of Cincin- 
nati, was chosen President, and a national committee of one 
hundred appointed. 


A PARTY of twenty-eight persons arrived in New York 
city, on the afternoon of the 26th ult., from Boston, having 
made the entire journey by trolley. The party left Boston on 
the morning of the 24th, at 8.45, and travelled on twenty- 
three different trolley lines. 

Gov. SAYERS, of Texas, on the Igth, issued a statement in 
regard to the effects of the great Gulf storm, in which he esti- 
mated the loss of life in Galveston and elsewhere on the 
Southern coast at not less than twelve thousand, and the loss 
of property at $20,000,000. 

Count ToLstoy has been ‘‘excommunicated’’ by the 
Russian orthodox church. The circular in which this is an- 
nounced, sent out by the ‘‘ Metropolitan,’’ (corresponding to 
the Roman Pope) says that ‘‘ unless he recants’’ his views, 
the church will prohibit ‘‘ celebrations of all divine services 
and expiatory masses’’ at his death. 


In South Carolina, the ‘‘ Anti-Lynching law, which pro- 
vides that the county in which lynching occurs shall pay 
damages to the family of the victim appears to have failed. 
In Orangeburg county a suit has been twice tried, (the judge 
having set aside the first verdict), and a verdict given for the 
county both times, though the case was plain. 


A SPECIAL despatch from Berlin says: It is reported in 
official circles that Germany is ready to waive the condition 
that the punishment of the guilty Chinese functionaries 
should precede negotiations for a settlement. It is recognized 
that satisfaction of Germany's vengeance is a special con- 
dition, which should not be imposed upon the other Powers. 


SAN FRANCISCO revenue officers have seized the treasure 
‘* looted’ during the sack of Tien Tsin, and consigned by 
American soldiers to their friends and relatives in the United 
States. It consisted of one hundred and fifty-four cases of 
rare Oriental wares of the costliest and most valuable kinds, 
taken, it is believed, from the houses and shops of non- 
combatants. 


BAKING 
PowDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


classes. This season | Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Phila., Tenth month 7, at 3 p. m. 

This is the first meeting of the autumn 
season, and it is earnestly desired that minis- 
tering Friends will be present with us, and that 
all interested persons who can come will give 
us their sympathy by meeting with us. 

On behalf of the committee, 
S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 


are furnished to the 


teaching or not, will 


to Ellwood Heacock, 


*,*A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Birmingham, on First-day, Tenth 
month 7, 1900, at 3 p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 
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*.* The opening meeting of the Friends’ 
Temperance Workers will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at 17th St. and Girard Ave., on 
Tenth month 6, at8 p.m. All welcome. 

WARREN E. EMLEY, President. 


*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Fallowfield, on First-day, Tenth 
month 14. To convene at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Oscar F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*,* Friends Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting have appointed to visit the 
following meetings : 

TeNTH MONTH: 
7. Mickleton. 
14. Elmer, 3 p. m. 
21. Greenwich. 


*,*The annual meeting of Philadelphia 
First day School Union will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, (Room 
No. 1), on Sixth-day evening Tenth month 12, 
1900, commencing at 8 o’clock. 

First-day Schools belonging to the Union are 
requested to send delegates and reports, and all 
interested Friends are cordially invited to attend. 
ROBERT PeARSON, Clerk. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows: 
22. Western, London Grove, Pa. 
24. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
26. Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 
28. Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa. 
29. Concord, Darby, Pa. 
30. Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Easton and Granville H. Y. M. at 
Easton, N. Y. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches have made 
appointments as follows: 

NINTH MONTH: 

30. Valley, 10 a. m. 
TENTH MONTH: 

14. Appointed, Radnor, 3 p. m. 

21. Reading, 10.30 a. m. 

28. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 

11. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

25. Merion, 10 30 a. m. 

AQUILLA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





EASAVESS tr FUEL 


THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan EnpD oF La a Avs. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam , electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE . PENNHURST, © Booxist Mascun. 
Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HC HOOD. 


JOSEPH T. - FOULKE, © 
ATTORNEY-AT- ea eas 
. §623 Walnut Street iladelphia. 
OFFicEs : { Xavier Montgomery Co., oo 














- JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Normistown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 
Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CarpENTERS, BuILpERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

icumene Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


FRIENDS’ IN TELLIGENCER. iii 











ae a T IS quite generally believed, par- 
BEYMER-BA' 
Pittsburgh. . 
Da Aare ticularly by large consumers and 
oe, burgh. . . ya 0 
ANCHOR ca | ae practical painters, that Pure White 
Cincinnati. 
Lead is the best paint. It is because of 
BRADLEY ° ° 
snooriys( this belief that manufacturers of the so- 
ot 
called White Leads, mixtures of Whiting, 
UmtON Barytes and Zinc, brand them “ White 
- - Chicago. 
Lead,” ‘Pure White Lead,” etc., etc. You 
COLLIER =) 
st tous, | C#M avoid these by making sure that the 
RED SEAL Cen 
SOUTHERN brand is right. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY a FREE For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Cleveland. Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
SALEM tee tied obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
CORNELL , “} ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Uncle Sam’s F 
anueuery Buffalo. perience With Paints ’’ forwarded upon application. 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 


THE work of blind women typewriters 
is one of the interesting features of the 
United States Treasury Department. It 
is said that their work is equal to that of 
the best operators, and as much is 
expected of them in dictation and copy- 
ing as of those who have their eyesight. 
So satisfactory are the services of these 
blind clerks that it is proposed to give 
opportunity to many more next year. 
There are only three or four now em- 
ployed. 


THE Japanese believe that, by inocu- 
lating their young with some especially 


prepared vaccine matter the children will | 


be freed from all possible taint ia the 
blood. It isa curious fact in relation to 
this that their children seem remarkably 
exempt from those infantile diseases that 
are the bane of American children. One 
never hears of chicken-pox or diphtheria, 
and scarlet fever and measles are un- 
known luxuries. 


Twice during the year man feels the 
need of rest—just before his vacation and 
again immediately after. — [Elmira Ga- 
zette. 
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The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 
uage; the lamp that looks good 
when you get it and sta = good; the lamp that you 
once you have it; that’s 


Che Hew: Rochester. 


Other lamps may be offered you as “ just as good ” 
, in some respects, but for all around 
goodness, there’s only one. 
offered you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 
New Rochester lamp has it. 


We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 
in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 


wievteers THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 


zoo William Street, New York. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


if tee first autumn meeting of the Young 

Friends’ Association of Philadelphia will 
occur Second-day evening, Tenth menth 8, at 
eight o’clock, and will be devoted to Reminis- 
cences of the Chautauqua Conferences. 

A number of our members will contribute in 
the form of five minute talks, and also by lan- 
tern slide pictures from photographs made by 
themselves. 

All are invited. 

EMMA FELL PAxson, Sec’y. 





6 Spring Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, 7 Philadelphia. 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


REMOVED. 


Lizziz J. LamsBert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


GEORGE B. Cock, STENOGRAPHER, 
Room 719, Girard Building, 


N. E. cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
Telephone F-50553 D. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 








Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


To make sure the lamp 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 


Interest allowed on 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North oth Street, Philadelphia. 


LRU MII UII IN Cal I el ad Cal ee het Aa ted he ww 


French Flannels 


FOR WAISTS 


F LANNEL Waists to wear with the 

stylish tailor-made suits and 
skirts promise to be more in favor 
this Autumn and Winter, than ever 
before. Our assortments include all 
the newest effects in fancy figures, 
stripes and plain colors. 

FRENCH FLANNELS : 

Fine quality, in a full line of staple 
and new plain colors—so cents a 
yard. 

Finest quality, in all the most de- 
sirable plain colors—6s5 cents a yard. 

Printed designs in stripes, dots and 
figures in the newest color combina- 
tions—75 cents a yard. 

Plain colors, embroidered with silk, 
in dots and fancy designs—85 cents 
a yard. 

A direct importation; silk-embroid- 
ered designs, many of which cannot 
be found elsewhere—$1.00 a yard. 


Included in this display 4re many 
styles suitable for making the prettiest 
school dresses and petticoats for 
girls, and house gowns, kimonas, 
dressing sacques and petticoats for 
women. 


PAPA AEP AARP IEDS PREVI LUI OUI UI RIOT Cel Eel haa ar tet Erte dee EY , 


Samples sent upon request, and Mail 


Orders promptly and accurately filled. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ODODE PADD AP OANA a! 
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CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 


Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


Freie, , SAE R. SHIPLEY; 
G 

ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant iret OF, 
. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMU EL 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; 


cer, BAR 
TROT, Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON, 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 


Published by the 


Vice President and Actuary, 
Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 
Assistant Actuary, 


. ROB: 
YAVID 


| Young Fissaas’ “al 


New York Young Friends’ Association. 


| S(‘oment Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


MAJOR’S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


nL t "TE RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Remember 





months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE coPY. 


NO SMOKE B 


LIGENCER, when answering 

tisements in it. 

us and to the advertisers. 

Royal Blue Line to New York | 22 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS , § 
IN THE WORLD. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Reading Route to ® Publishers, 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA 


Scenic 


Engravers, 
*, Artists’ Materials, 


Royal Reading Route to garten and School. 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H.M. HAVILAND, Business Epitor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 


Adver- 


This is of value to 


b Friends’ Book Association, § 


Booksellers, Stationers, j 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
and Printers, 


vs Kindergarten, School Supplies. § 
¥ Everything relating to the Kinder- 9 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


AND COMFORT SAFETY AND 


SPFEFT 





Throw Away Your Rubbers 


Make your Shoes WATERPROOF with 


LEATHERINE 


This preparation is harmless, easy to apply and RENDERS 
LEATHER IN EVERY FORM ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF, 


soft and comfortable, and twice as durable. 


Ask your det Moxie F Pipshion 


THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MPG. CO., 
212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


pecmage to 





